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ABSTRACT 

The research to be described includes two related 
investigations, one of which was a study of elementary school 
teachers* perceptions of fatherless boys. The second study involved 
an attempt to determine relative affects of male and female teachers 
on the social and emotional development of fatherless boys during the 
early elementary school years. Twenty-two fourth grade fatherless 
boys were studied in terms of various measures of social and 
emotional development. Eleven of these children were in the 
classrooms of male teachers during the course of an entire school 
year, while the remaining 11 were under the influence of female 
teachers. Results consistently favored the male teacher influence, 
with significantly higher ratings on overall social and emotional 
development for boys in male teacher classrooms. Significantly higher 
scores were also obtained by the male teacher group in terms of the 
childrens* self confidence, feelings of self worth, and ability to 
accept responsibility. Findings tend to support the argument for the 
use of male teachers in the elementary grades, {Author/SFK) 
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SUMMARY 



The research to be described included two related investi- 
gations , one of which was a study of elementary school teachers ’ 
perceptions of fatherless boys. The second study involved an 
attempt to determine relative affects of male and female 
teachers on the social and emotional development of fatherless 
boys during the early elementary school years. 

These investigations were addressed to a problem which 
has received increasing attention in recent years among 
educators and social scientists. The problem concerns the 
fact that there are significant numbers of fatherless chlldreri 
among the youth in this country, and a substanti^Rl amount of 
research evidence exists which suggests that fatherless child- 
ren, and particularly boys, may suffer severe difficulties in 
terms of their social and emotional development. One approach 
to this problem has been to provide male teachers for these 
children in the elementary grades, although this attempted 
solution to the problem has been the subject of controversy 
and debate. This debate: arises from the fact that only scant 
empirical evidence is currently available on the relative 
effects of male and female teachers. The research in this 
report was performed in order to meet this need. 

Twenty-two fourth grade fatherless boys were studied in 
terms of various measures of social and emotional development. 
Eleven of these childx-en were in the classrooms of male 
teachers during the course of an entire school year, while the 



remaining eleven were undet the Influence of female teachers 
during the same period of time. Measures of emotional and 
social development, as well as Indices on other related varl 
ables, were obtained through direct classroom obsexrvations , 
child Intexrviews, parent ratings, and ratings by teachers. 

Results consistently favored the male teacher Influence 
with significantly higher ratings on overall social and emo- 
tional development for boys In male teacher classrooms. 
Significantly higher scores were also obtained by the male 
teacher group in terms of the childrens* self-confidence, 
feelings of self-woith, ability to accept responsibility, 
eoiotlonal stability, and level of interest in school. These 
findings tend to support the argument for the use of male 
teachers In the elementary grades. 
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Introduction 



The role of the father In contemporary society has no 
doubt changed a great deal during the past six decades of 
this century, at* have the general structure of the family 
and patterns of parent-child relations. Until quite re- 
cently there has been much more attention focused on the role 
of the mother in child rearing, with relatively little Im- 
portance being attached to the father's role within the 
family. (Nash, 1965) It now appears, however, that there Is 
an increasing Interest in the study of father-child relations, 
and a growing recognition of the harmful effects which might 
occur If the father Is removed from the family uTxit. 

There currently exists a relatively large number of 
research publications dealing with fatherless children. Much 
of this literature, which has been summarized In recent pub- 
lications by Nash (1955) , Herzog and Sudla (1968) , Biller 
(1970) and others, deals with the effects of father absence, 
particularly during the early years of life, on the child's 
social and emotional development. Although the research 
findings have sometimes been Inconclusive, and In other cases 
even conflicting, the general impression Is that father absence 
during the early years of life may have serious and detrimental 
consequences on the child's future course of development. 

This conclusion certainly represents nothing new, but It 
does serve to focus our attention on what Is Increasingly be- 
ing described as a potentially major social problem. The 
fact that there are more than six million children in the 
United States who are now being raised without fathers In 
their homes (Herzog and Sudla, 1968), the fact that the in- 
cidence of father absence Is as high as fifty percent In 
certain areas of the country (Despert, 1957), and the fact 
that divorce rates and the number of "broken homes" appears 
to be increasing rapidly, all suggest that father absence may 
have widespread and sJ.gnlflcant Implications for the future 
of American society. . 

There axe obviously no simple solutions to this complex 
problem. Bu2: it Is encouraging to observe that many diverse 
groups within our society are developing an Increased aware- 
ness and respondiveness to the problem of father absence. In 
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the social sciences this is seen in the thrust toward more In-* 
tensive study of family patterns, and in the growing literature 
dealing with father-child relations and the effects of father 
absence. In legal circles there is a noticlble shift in the 
attitudes of the courts toward a more liberalized and enlightened 
view of parental roles and child rearing^ In education there 
has been a greater demand for male teachers in the elementary 
grades, in an attempt to provide a male Influence for children 
during their early years of development. 

This latter trend In education has been the subject of 
some controversy and debate (Tolbert, 1968), for although 
seemingly convincing rational arguments have been presented 
both for and against the use of male teachers In the elemen- 
tary grades, only scant empirical evidence has been obtained 
on the relative effects of men versus women teachers during 
the early school years. It was In recognition of this fact 
that the research described in this report was Initially 
proposed. The investigator, however, was primarily Interested 
in teacher Influence with fatherless children, rather than 
with their Influence on elementary school children In general. 

The research consisted of two separate but related studies, 
one being a survey of teacher perceptions In relation to 
fatherless children, and the other In the nature of a pilot 
study on the relative Influence of male and female teachers 
with fatherless children during the early elementary school 
years. Each of these two studies was conceived as prepara- 
tory research for more Intensive and extended future Investi- 
gations of male teacher Influence on the social and emotional 
development of the fatherless child. The study of teacher 
perceptions was deemed important, first, because the Investi- 
gator felt that the way in which teachers view fatherless 
children— the assumptions and generalizations they have about 
them— should Intimately affect their relations with these 
children. The writer also wished to compare teacher per- 
ceptions with research evidence and popular conceptions which 
are currently available In the literature. The second study 
was undertaken in order to obtain preliminary empirical evi- 
dence on the relative Influence of male and female teachers, 
and to compare observations with related research by other 
investigators . 
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Related Research 



Several excellent reviews of the literature have been 
conducted recently by other Investigators on research which 
pertain to the fatherless child. Perhaps the most current 
and extensive are those by Nash (1965), Herzog and Sudia 
(1968), Biller (1970), and an earlier book of case studies 
by Ostrovski (1959), which describes the personal experiences 
of a teacher with fatherless children. 

Herzog and Sudia (1968) point out that much of the re- 
search on fatherless children suffers from major methodo- 
logical weaknesses, and they conclude that, among the few 
studies which are "sound" In design, there appears to be a 
moderate degree of Inconsistency and often Inconclusive evi- 
dence regarding the effects of father cdssence on the child's 
social and emotional development. However, the review by 
Herzog and Sudia does suggest that paternal absence repre- 
sents a significant etiological factor In child development, 
although the pi^ychologlcal and emotional consequences for . 
the child may be dlfilcult to predict, and even more diffi- 
cult to explain In terms of Identifying exact social- 
psychological processes and determinants. This is due, of 
course, to the fact that father absence Is an extremely com- 
plex problem. Involving socio-economic as well as psycholo- 
gical factors which affect the entire family structure. The 
loss of a father, for example, often represents a severe 
economic crisis for the family, which may result In a lowering 
of the family's general socio-economic status. Also to be 
considered are the psychological and social Implications for 
the mother, the new responsibilities and role functions which 
she must asstime, and the disruption In established patterns 
of relations between family members when the father Is re- 
moved from the home. Typically, however, the complexity of 
this situation has not been reflected in the large majority 
of studies which deal with the effects of father absence . 

Must of the research on fatherless children has focused 
on the role of the father as an authority figure with whom 
the child identifies (c.f., Ostrovski, 1959; Nash, 1965), and 
with the alleged consequences for the child's character de- 
velopment resulting from a disruption In the process of sex- 
role identification. This line of research has obviously been 
strongly Influenced by psychoanalytic theory, particularly 
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the Freudian concept of the Oedlpal complex, and by the more 
recent literature on modeling. Identification and Imitation, 
(c.f., Burton and Whiting, 1961) Essential In this approach 
has been the conception of the father as a crucial figure, 
who serves a disciplinary and basically punitive role, during 
the early years of personality and character development. 
Through Introjectlon , or more generally through a process of 
Identification, the child Is seen to Incorporate Into his own 
personality many of the values and Ideals possessed by his 
parents, with perhaps varying contributions from the mother 
or father In particular cases. Certain of these values and 
Ideals relate to general moral Issues, while others are asso- 
ciated with more specific sex-role behaviors, values and ex- 
pectations. In the development of male sex-role Identity the 
father is considered to play a central role, although his pre- 
sence Is also viewed to be Important In the development of the 
female personality. Much greater concern has been evident 
In the literature, however. In relation to the father's in- 
fluence on the development of male character and personality, 
(c.f., Nash, 1965) 

Actually, the bulk of research reviewed by this writer, 
which might shed light on the father's role and Influence In 
child rearing, has been essentially based on a "deprivation" 
paradigm, highlighting the detrimental consequences of father 
absetce in broken homes, (c.f., Herzog and Sudla, 1968); and 
Blll€*.r (1970) . Relatively few studies were designed to dir- 
ectly Investigate the father's role in "complete" family tmlts, 
and In this sense the literature In this area has been of a 
"negative" variety. In regards to the role of other males 
who might serve as "replacements" for absent fathers, for 
example, male elementary school teachers, very little research 
has been conducted to determine the effects which they may 
have on the child's personaM-t^^^and character development. 
(Tolbert, 1968) 

At least two studies Implicate father-child relations In 
the long-term adjustment of the adult. One of these is an 
investigation by cuedfeld (1967) , who found that father ab- 
sence was the most significant background factor In the early 
developmental histories of Peace Corps failures and drop-outs. 
In repeated sampling of official files, Suedfeld observed that 
father absence was the single most potent variable in pre- 
dicting the maladjustment of Peace Corps volunteers. A study 
of a smlllar nature by Pasely (1955) revealed that rejection 
by father or poor father-child relations was a predominant 
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factor In the histories of over 90% of Korean war defectors, 
while more than half of the defectors had experienced pro- 
longed or permanent father absence during early childhood. 

More recent research by Mlschel (1958, 1961, 1964) bears 
indirectly on the social development and personal adjustment 
of fatherless children. In his research, Mlschel (1958) found 
that fatherless boys in the elementary grades revealed a 
strong preference for Immediate gratification of needs, com- 
pared with schoolmates from complete homes. Such a preference 
has been observed to correlate negatively with measures of 
social responsibility, personal adjustment and maturity. 
(Mlschel, 1961) Further evidence suggests that a tendency to- 
ward Immediate gratification of needs correlates positively 
with measures of delinquency, acquiescence and decreased 
n-Achlevement motivation, (l^schel, 1961) these results are 
consistent with observations by Andry (1960), who foimd that 
father absence and poor father-son relations were significant 
factors In the etiology of juvenile de?.inquency. Additional 
research (Krlesberg, 1967) provides evidence that fatherless 
children tend to suffer major educational handicaps, Including 
retardation In school and the completion of fewer years of 
study. Still other research by Heatherington (1966) suggests 
that children without fathers tend to have much lower levels 
of aspiration than their peers, while Mischel*s Investigations 
(19S8, 1961) imply that such children often lack trust, long- 
term goal direction and autonomy. 

Seplln (1952) In studying the effects on eight-year olds 
of temporary father absence during the formative years, found 
twice as many cases of behavioral disturbance In these chil- 
dren, particularly among boys, compared with a matched group 
of siblings whose father had always been present In the home. 
She concluded ''That the differences observed were directly 
attributable to the father^s absence over the formative years. 
(Nash, p«283) Similar evidence was obtained by Stoltz (1954) 

In a study on the father relations of children bom during the 
war. The investigation revealed more behavior problems, less 
Independence, more fears, and greater anxiety on the part of 
children who had been born while their fathers were engaged 
In military service. Additional findings of the Stoltz study 
were that these same children tended to be more dependent on 
adults, to show more hostile aggression, and to reveal behavior 
which their parents regarded as umaascullne. (Nash, p. 284) 

In the Stoltz study, however, the results are confounded by 
the fact that the children's fathers returned to the home after 
prolonged absence, so that observed differences may be due 



In part to the disruptive consequencee of family adjustment 
following the father’s return. 

One line of evidence reveals that fatherless boys may 
become somewhat "feminized" at an early age In life, and 
develop adult-role perceptions which differ from other 
children of a comparable age. For example, Sears, Flntler 
and Sears (1946) found reliable differences between boys and 
girls In doll-play Situations which Involved the use of the 
father doll as an object of aggression. Their findings Imply 
that "the father normally serves both as a more aggressive 
model and a more potent frustrator to the son than to the 
daughter." (Nash, 1965, p. 282) A subsequent study by Sears 
(1959) Indicated that these differences Increase up until at 
least the age of five, and that boys whose fathers were ab- 
sent showed both more feminine behavior as well as being less 
a\care of their masculinity. Further research by Bach (1946), 
u'jing similar doll-play techniques, revealed that fatherless 
children perceive the father image In a highly Idealized 
and feminine way. 

Research on the Influence of male elementary teachers Is 
comparatively rare. In his review of the literature, Tolbert 
(1968) found that "very little empirical research has been 
conducted to prove the need of the male instructor in early 
schooling." (p. 41) Tolbert's (1968) own research Indicated 
that male and female teachers In grades four through six did 
not differ significantly In fifteen areas of teacher per- 
formance. In fact, "the only area in which the male teachers 
were found to be excelling over the female teachers .. .was that 
of directing, participating In, and supporting play and 
physical activity." (Tolbert, p. 43) Other research, however. 
Is not entirely consistent with these findings. Further, It 
should be emphetslzed that Tolbert's study did not Include 
attempts to measure the teacher's Influence on children In 
their classrooms. 

Ryan's Teacher Characteristics Study (1960) represents 
one of the few definitive Investigations reported In the 
literature on differences between male and female elementary 
school teachers. In this Investigation men were found to 
differ from women In four major personal-social characteris- 
tics. According to Ryan's findings, male elementary teachers 
were "less responsible and business-like In classroom be- 
havior and more favorable toward democratic classroom practices, 
more Inclined toward permissive, child- centered educational 
viewpoints, and more emotionally stable than women." (GetzeJs 
and Jackson, 1963, p. 568) Again, Ryan's research does not 
suggest what effects such differences may have on students. 
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Attempts to determine the relative Influence of male and 
female teachers were made In a recent study by McFarland 
(1966). The Investigator compared the arithmetic achievement, 
reading achievement, personality development, and Identification 
with a male figure, of first grade students taught by female 
teachers, when one group of students was given additional 
assistance by male college students. McFarland found that 
boys "achieved higher scores than girls and higher scores than 
pupils who failed to Identify with a male figure. In each of 
the areas of arlthemetlc, reading and personality." (p. 120) 

The results of this research, however, are Inconclusive In 
terms of evidence on the effects of male teachers on the 
social and emotional development of fatherless boys. 

Both Ostrovski (1959) and Stones (1969) report the results 
of personal experiences In elementary school programs which 
employed male teachers. Ostrovski's (1959) book. Father to 
the Child , presents compelling evidence on the need for male 
teacher Influence, based on case studies of eleven fatherless 
children, but this research lacked adequate experimental con- 
trols and systematic measurement of many potentially signi- 
ficant variables. Stones' (1969) report of the male confrere 
program at Hugoton Elementary school Is similarly Interesting, 
but lacking In terms of providing adequate evidence on the 
effects of male teachers, particularly In relation to their 
Influence on fatherless children. 

Clarke (1961) studied the school effects of boys from 
fatherless homes, and found evidence of less clearly established 
sex-role preferences In such children. The research, however, 
did not focus on the effects of male teacher Influence. 

Bennett (1966) Investigated the school achievement of father- 
less children taught by male and female teachers at the fifth 
grade level, and found that female teachers had a more con- 
sistent effect on girls than on boys. However, none of the 
Indices of academic achievement were found to differ signifi- 
cantly In terms of the sex of either the teacher or the pupils, 
nor were atten^ts made to study the teacher's effect on the 
childrens' social and emotional development. Kirk (1967) con- 
ducted research on the use of praise and reproof by male 
elementary school teachers, finding that male teachers use 
praise more frequently than reproof, and that boys and girls 
received approximately equal amounts of praise from men 
teachers. The Investigator further found a significant re- 
lationship between the amount of praise recei.ved by students 
and their academic marks. Farrall (1965) Investigated the 



function of male elementary school teachers as role models for 
their pupils In terms of pupil perceptions • He found that 
boys and girls perceived significant differences between male 
teachers and the culture-defined appropriate male role model. 
Significant differences were observed for girls In terms of 
self-concept scores, according to the way In which they per- 
ceived their teachers. 

The research on male teacher Influence, as reflected In 
these studies, suggests the need for further Investigation In 
this area. More conclusive evidence on the effects of male 
teachers, particularly In terms of their Impact on the social 
and emotional development of fatherless children, would be 
highly beneficial as a basis for policy decisions of teacher 
selection and recruitment. The research on father absence In- 
dicates that serious problems may occur In the social and 
emotional development of fatherless children, and that these 
problems may be more acute for boys who have been deprived of 
fathers at an early age. (Nash, 1965) It appears extremely 
Important that educators seek ways of alleviating such pro- 
blems, and that the Introduction of a male teacher Influence 
during the elementary grades might be a reasonable approach to 
pursue. However, additional evidence In this area Is needed, 
and the research proposed In this document Is Intended to pro- 
vide this kind of Information. 
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Statememt of Hypotheses 



There are two separate investigations to be described 
in this research report and, therefore, at least two major 
hypotheses to be considered. In the first study, dealing 
with teacher perceptions, the principal hypothesis is that 
the assumptions and generalizations which teachers report 
regarding their perceptions of fatherless children will be 
consistent with evidence and points of view currently avail- 
able in the professional literature. The generality of this 
hypothesis, however, is delimited by the nature of the re- 
search sample, which was restricted in this investigation to 
teacher perceptions of fatherless boys in grades one through 
four. This focus on male children was dictated in part by 
convenience and practical necessity, and by the writer's per- 
sonal bias at the time concerning a somewhat greater interest 
in fatherless boys. 

In the light of the general assertion that a male in- 
fluence is essential during the early elementary school years, 
a view which has gained wide acceptance among contemporary 
educators, the major hypothesis In the second investigation 
to be reported is as follows: male teachers in the elementary 

grades will have a greater influence than their female counter- 
parts on the social and emotional development of fatherless 
children. Again, this hypothesis is restricted in generality 
by the nature of the research sample, which in this investi- 
gation was limited to fourth grade teachers and fatherless 
boys, and by the particular aspects of social and emotional 
development which were selected for study as dependent variables 

The partictilar measures employed in this second study will 
be described more fully in the section of the report which 
deals with instrumentation. However, these measures may be 
generally described as overall ratings by both teachers and 
parents concerning ^:he child's social and emotional adjust- 
ment, as well as his interest in school and the nature of 
teacher-child relations. These measures were supplemented by 
classroom observations and personal interviews with each child. 



METHODS m PROCEDURES 



A. TEACHER PERCEPTION STUDY . 

This study, which was designed to obtain evidence 
concerning teacher perceptions of fatherless boys. In** 
volved the distribution of a questionnaire Instrument to 
one hundred and thirty elementary school teachers, grades 
one through four, In Salem and Corvallis, Oregon. By 
means of this survey Instrument, It was possible to 
determine the relative Incidence of father absence among 
children In the local area schools, preparatoiry to the 
subsequent teacher influence study. The survey Was con** 
ducted during early Spring of 1970. 

The questionnaire, a copy of which Is Included In 
Appendix E of this report, was returned by ninety per- 
cent of the teachers sampled. This Instrument consisted 
of a series of categories, representing selected areas 
of social and emotional development. In terms of which 
teachers were to rate fatherless boys by comparing them 
with their classmates. Teachers were also given the 
opportunity to expand and clarify these category ratings 
through commentary at the end of the questionnaire. 

Most teachers provided generous amounts of Information 
and anecdotal reports above and beyond what the Investi- 
gator had anticipated. 

This Information, Including the category ratings 
and supplementary descriptive reports, was found to be 
extremely valuable and Informative. The results of this 
survey were analyzed In terms of the degree to which 
teachers considered each of the categories to represent 
problem areas for fatherless boys. Ratings were grouped 
as follows for each category: severe problem, moderately 

severe problem, slight problem, or no real problem. Again, 
all ratings were In reference to how fatherless boys 
compare with other children of the same age and grade 
level. The data obtained from open-ended commentary was 
synthesized In terms of recurrent themes and charact- 
eristics which teachers reported through personal ex- 
periences with these children. The results of these 
analyses are presented In a subsequent section of this 
report. 
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TEACHER INFLUENCE STUDY, 



The teacher Influence study was conducted during the 
latter part of the 1969-70 academic year In a moderately 
large urban school district in Oregon. This Investigation 
Involved a random selection of fourth grade male and 
female teachers among elementary schools in the district. 
Fourth grade teachers were selected primarily because 
there was an insufficient ntonber of male teachers in 
other grade levels from which an adequate research sample 
might be obtained. 

The research may be classified as ex-post facto, in 
that observations were made at the close of the school 
year, without opportunity to assign subjects to treat- 
ment groups when the school year began. However, within 
these limitations, great care was exercised in an attempt 
to obtain an essentially random selection of the research 
sample. 

The investigation was designed to gather information 
on the social and emotional develc^jment of fatherless 
boys from four principal sources. These included direct 
classroom observation, interviews with the children, 
parent ratings, and teacher ratings. Major areas of 
interest in this research were measures of overall social- 
emotional development, teacher-child relations, the child's 
level of interest in school, and social attitudes. 

Specific areas Included such variables as the child's 
self-concept, feelings of self-worth, ability to delay 
need satisfaction, resistance to temptation, acceptance 
of responsibility, peer relations, and emotional stability. 
In most Instances, more than one source was employed to 
obtain data in each of these areas. 



Selection and Description of Subjects 

From a complete list of district fourth grade teachers, 
most of whom had from four to eleven fatherless boys in 
their classrooms, six male and six female teachers were 
randomly selected by the principal Investigator for parti- 
cipation in the teacher Influence study. This group 
comprised less than one-third of the total population of 
fourth grade teachers in the district. 
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These teacherfi provided a list of all fatharle.is 
boys In their classrooms, and from this list two children 
were randomly selected from each room. In one case, a 
male teacher was found to have several fatherless girls, 
but only one fatherless boy In his classroom. In a 
second Instance, a female teacher was unable to obtain 
permission from, a parent to Involve a child in the research. 
In the light of these factors, 1:wenty"two fatherless boys 
comprised the final sample studied in this research,, 

Typically, these children vrere from lower middle 
class hom>E^, and with only one cucception they belonged to 
families which were broken by divorce.* One child had lost 
his father through death caused by prolonged illness. On 
the average, the father had been absent from the hoiiie for 
approxiimiitely four to five years, and most of these child- 
ren had either no contact or very Infrequent contact with 
their fathers since the divorce occured. Since the boys 
were betv^een eight imd a half to ten years old at the 
time of the investigation, father separation occureid when 
they were between three and six years of age. Roughly one- 
third of these children had no brothers and sisters , 
while th6^ remaining two-thirds had an^i'where from one to 
four siblings in th€i home. 



Research Instmments 



Four research instruments wiEre ennployed In the teacher 
influence: study. These included (1) an observation instru- 
ment for recording descrete classroom behaviors, developed 
in prevlotis research by Cobb and Ray (1970) at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon; (2) a child attitude inventory, which 
was based in part upon a social attitude scale developed 
by Harris (1957) , and which included a technique pre- 
viously employed in research by Mschel (1961); (3) a 
teacher rating scale, refered to as the Teacher Obsemration 
Record; and (4) . a pairallel parent rating scale, called the 
Parent Information Fom. 



Classroom Obseirvation Record (COR) ; Tills is an instru- 
ment which is tised for recording (discrete classroom 
behaviors, <und whidi requires a trained observer to be 
successfully employed. Nineteen categories are included 
in the COR, each of whidi relates to specific child be- 
haviors occuring in clr^ssroom in,^eractions . The instrument 
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is employed by classifying behaviors of a child at six 
second intervals in terms of the nineteen categories, 
then recording the actions of another child in the class- 
room who serves as a reference subject. In this way it 
is possible to obtain reference group data for the pur- 
pose of interpretation and analysis. 

A more detailed description of the instrument, in- 
cluding the specific behavior categories, observation 
and scoring procedures, is presented in Appendix E of 
this report. Basically, the GGR was used in this study 
to identify possible differences in the relative fre- 
quency of socially acceptable and unacceptable behaviors 
between fatherless boys in the classrooms of male and 
female teachers. 



Child Attitude Inventory (CAI) ; This is an instrument 
which requires the use of a trained interviewer, and 
which involves administration on an individual basis. 

The CAI includes measures in five principal areas, 
including: (a) the child's self-concept, (b) his atti- 

tudes toward school, (c) his perception of teacher- 
child relations, (d) his attitudes of social responsi- 
bility, and (e) his ability to delay need satisfaction. 

The CAI incorporates a social attitude scale 
developed by Harris (1957), as well as a technique for 
assessing ability to delay gratification (Mischel, 1961). 
Other portions of the instrument were developed speci- 
fically for the purpose of this research. The CAI was 
field tested prior to and subsequent to the teacher in- 
fluence study, with satisf actoi:7 results. Those aspects 
of the instrument incorporated from Harris and Mischel 
have acceptable supporting data on validity and re- 
liability, while filed data obtained by this investigator 
provided moderately high overall internal and test- 
retest reliabilities (i.e«, .75-. 85). A copy of the Child 
Attitude Inventory has been included in Appendix D for 
reference purposes. 

Teacher Observation Record (TOR) : The TOR consists of a 

series of rating scales, designed to obtain teacher judge- 
ments on a, number of variables which relate to the child's 
relations with his teacher, his interest in school, and 
his overall social and emotional development. The general 
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category of social-emotional development may be further 
analyzed into component areas in the instrument. These 
areas include the child's self-confidence, feelings of 
self-worth, ability to accept responsibility, resistance 
to temptation, dependency, peer relations, emotional 
stability, level of aspiration, and ability to delay need 
satisfaction. Also included was an item dealing with level 
of academic achievement. 

This instrument, a copy of which may be found in 
Appendix B of this report, was field tested prior to use 
in the teacher influence study with satisfactory results. 
Moderately high test-retest reliability coefficients were 
obtained, ranging from .83 to .92 in these initial trials, 
while the instrment was judged to possess satisfactory 
face validity — ^based on review by independent judges. 



Parent Information Form (PIF) ; The PIF, which is almost 
identical in content to the Teacher Observation Record, 
was used to obtain parent ratings in terms of the areas 
described in the preceding section of this report. Similar 
reliability and validity results to those obtained with 
the TOR were obtained with the PIF. The instrxxment, a 
copy of which is to be found in Appendix C, also included 
items for information concerning aspects of the child's 
home situation. 



C. RESEARCH PROCEDURES . 

A female observer was trained at the Oregon Research 
Institute in the use of the Classroom Observation Schedule 
(COS) by Joe Cobb, the person responsible for developing 
this instrument. Based on an essentially randomly deter- 
mined schedule, the observer was assigned to rotate among 
the five schools to record the classroom behaviors of the 
twenty -two children. Each recording session involved ov- 
servation of a fatherless boy as well as a reference child 
who was randomly selected by the observer. Each pair of 
children was observed for fiteen minute periods on three 
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successive occasions, and the records for these three 
sessions were pooled together In subsequent analysis of 
the data. 

The parent and teacher rating forms were distributed 
prior to the classroom observations, and permission 
was obtained from the parents for both the classroom 
observations and the child Interviews at this time. The 
Instruments from parents were returned to the child *s 
teacher In sealed envelopes, and these were gathered 
by the principal Investigator along with the teacher 
rating forms. Teachers were not allowed to review parent 
ratings until after they had completed their own forms. 

The Investigator and a trained male assistant ad- 
ministered the Child Attitude Inventory on an Individual 
basis, according to a randomly assigned schedule, and 
subsequent to the classroom observation sessions. These 
Interviews Involved reading of Inventory Items to each 
child and recording of responses In the test booklet. 

An Interview typically Involved between twenty to thirty 
minutes of time during the regular school day. 
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Slmmary of Results 



A. STUDY OF TEACHER PEBCEPTIONS. 



One purpose ox the teacher perception study was to 
determine the relative incidence of father absence among 
elementary school children In the local area schools In 
Oregon, although the major objective of the survey was 
to obtain a sampling of the ways In which teachers view 
fatherless children. 

Results of this preliminary investigation indicated 
that approximately fifteen percent of the first through 
fourth grade children In local area schools are currently 
being raised In father-absent homes. There appeared to 
be a roughly equal number of fatherless boys and girls In 
these age groupings, with the majority of these children 
being In lower to lower^lddle socio-economic classes. 

In most Instances, divorce represented the principle cause 
of father absence, while death of the father or absence 
due to prolonged military service was observed In a 
smaller proportion of cases. 

Teacher perceptions were based on direct personal 
observations of fatherless boys who were enrolled In 
their classrooms for the school term during which the 
sample was obtained. These observations were reflected 
in teacher responses to both structured and open-ended 
questions which were Included In a simple survey instru- 
ment. The five general areas covered by these questions 
were academic achievement, emotional maturity, achieve- 
ment motivation, social maturity, and sex-role behavior. 
All observations represent teacher perceptions of father- 
less boys compared with other children In the same age 
groups and classrooms. 

Perhaps one of the most striking results obtained In 
this survey was the fact that the majority of teachers 
perceived fatherless boys tp reveal relatively little 
difficulty in the area of sex-role identification and 
Interests. Contrary to the findings of other investi- 
gators Cc.f., Nash, 1965) which indicate that fatherless 
boys may display highly "feminized" interests and be- 
haviors, teachers in the survey regarded these children 
to be essentially normal in terms of their se>.'‘role 
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development. The alleged feminization of boys, which has 
been perhaps the principal topic of concern in popular 
magazine articles, and among educators and many of those 
who have investigated the problem of fatherless children, 
provides at least one area in which teacher perceptions 
are Inconsistent with currently held views found in the 
literature. 

However, in other areas included in the survey, 
teacher perceptions were generally seen to support many 
of the conceptions of fatherless children which have been 
reported in previous research. Academic achievement, for 
example, was regarded by most teachers as a serious pro- 
blem area for fatherless boys. While approximately eighty 
percent of the teachers indicated this to be a problem 
area, fifty-five percent perceived academic achievement 
to represent a quite seriotis problem for fatherless boys . 
This is further reflected by teacher observations in other 
areas which relate directly to academic achievement. These 
areas include level of aspiration, which was considered 
to be a problem in seventy-seven percent of the cases; 
motivation for school, which was seen to be a problem for 
eighty-nine percent of the boys; and level of self- 
confidence, which teachers perceived to be a problem for 
seventy-six percent of the fatherless children observed. 

In each of these areas, teacher perceptions are generally 
consistent with currently held views and research evidence 
to be found in the professional literature. 

In terms of overall estimates of emotional maturity, 
teachers perceived this to be a problem area in roughly 
eighty percent of the cases, with fifty-nine percent of 
these being regarded as presenting serious difficulties. 
Self-control, for example, was observed to be a signifi- 
cant problem for fity-six percent of the fatherless boys, 
and a ’'slight" problem for an additional twenty-one per- 
cent of these children. Similarly, fatherless boys were 
viewed as displaying hostile aggression, which was consi- 
dered as a serious problem in twenty-six percent of the 
children and as a somewhat lesser problem for twenty-eight 
percent of the boys. The area of frustration tolerance 
was perceived as serious in forty-five percent, and as 
somewhat of a problem in an additional thirty-two percent 
of the cases observed. Still in the general area of emo- 
tional maturity, teachers perceived fatherless boys to 
reveal difficulties in attention span (fourty-four percent 
serious and thirty-four as slight problems); in ability 
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to delay need satisfaction (thirty-one percent serious 
problems and twenty-eight percent slight problems); and 
In ability to resist temptation, which was viewed as 
serious In thirty- three percent and as somewhat of a 
problem In an additional twenty-eight percent of the 
cases • 

With respect to social maturity a similar picture 
Is seen to emerge, with roughly one third of the father- 
less children displaying what teachers perceived as ser- 
ious problems In terms of dependence on others and peer 
relations. In the areas of trust In others and the quality 
of teacher-child relations, the fatherless boys were not 
regarded as having significant dlf f:Lcul.tles, compared 
with other children In their own age group. 



Interpretive Note 

In most respects, the obs^ervatlons which have been 
summarized In the preceding paragraphs tend to be con- 
sistent with findings In the professional literature, 
and to this extent these survey results support the prin- 
cipal hypothesis of the teacher perception study. An 
exception was noted earlier with respect to the fact that 
teachers did not consider fatherless children to show 
evidence of problems In the area of sex-role Identification 
and Interests. 

Several points should, however, be borne In mind 
concerning the survey results which were obtained. In 
the first place, the descriptive categories which were 
Included In the survey Instrument were quite gross and, 
therefore, subject to differing interpretations by re- 
spondents. Further, although there were definite trends 
In the data which suggest general behavioral dispositions 
of fatherless children, In most cases there were signi- 
ficant numbers of these children who did not appear to 
display serious problems In the areas Identified. That 
Is, not only were the measurement procedures somewhat 
crude, but there was evidence of Individual differences 
among the population sampled. Still another consideration 
Is the fact that the results obtained are subject to the 
limitations In sampling procedures, so that quite different 
teacher perceptions might be possible with replication of 
the survey In other areas of the country. Even so, the 
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results of this Investigation possess Intrinsic merit, 
and the fact that they generally support previous research 
on fatherless children tends to add a certain degree of 
validity to the data. 

With these remarks In mind a summary of the remaining 
survey data td.ll be presented. This consists of teacher 
responses to open-ended questions in the survey Instru- 
ment, designed to expand and clarify observations dis- 
cussed earlier In the results section of this report. 

Again, the findings to be discussed are generally con- 
sistent with those In the professional literature. 

One of the most frequently mentioned characteristics 
of fatherless boys was their attention-seeking behavior. 
This was a recurrent problem identified by teachers In 
the survey, and It Is one that was highlighted by Ostrovski 
C1959) in his book Father to the Child . Attention- 
seeking was seen In a variety of different forms, and 
may perhaps be considered as symptomatic of underlying 
emotional difficulties and a basic need for recognition 
or approval. Negative attention-seeking was observed In 
attempts by the child to disrupt classroom activities, 
and In conspicuous behaviors which seemed designed to 
draw attention to him without regard for the consequences. 
Typical also were ”po8itive” forms of attention-seeking, 
frequently Involving inordinate attempts by the child to 
please both his peers and his teacher In any way he can, 
often to the **utter frustration of the teacher.** 

A second major characteristic of fatherless boys which 
teachers repeatedly mentioned was their tendency to fan- 
tasise. This was seen particularly in relation to the 
child's Image and description of his father, which appeared 
often to be quite unrealistic and highly Idealized. In 
some cases, teachers described this type of behavior as 
**father longing**, referring to many instances in which 
the children sought out available male figures In the 
school situation, such as Janitors, principals, or male 
teachers In other classrooms. It would appear that many 
fatherless boys compensate for loss of their fathers 
through fantasy and imagination, while others seek more 
realistic approaches through contact with available male 
substitutes. Again, this general pattern Is not char- 
acteristic of all fatherless children, although It was 
mentioned In a significantly high proportion of cases. 
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Based on these findings, there is evidence that a 
large number of fatherless boys suffer at least tem- 
porary difficulties in terms of social and emotional 
development. The data also suggests that in a high 
proportion of cases these children behave as though 
they need to compensate for loss of their fathers, and 
that "substitute" male figures represent valued persons 
with whom they attempt to associate themselves. Finally, 
the results of the first Imrestlgatlon support the hypothesis 
that teacher perception are consistent to a great extent 
with those reported by other investigators, particularly 
those of Ostrovski (1959) and Nash (1965). 



B. TEACHER INFLUENCE STUDY. 



The purpose of the second study was to determine the 
relative influence of male and female teachers on father- 
less boys, in terms of selected aspects of social and 
emotional development. It should be emphasized that this 
research was of the ex-post facto variety, so that the 
findings to be described must be regarded as highly ten- 
tative and subject to possible sampling error. 

Four sources of information were obtained in this 
investigation, relative to the social and emotional de- 
velopment of fatherless boys in classrooms of male and 
female elementary school teachers. These sources in- 
cluded direct observation of classroom behaviors, comparing 
fatherless boys with their classmates; teacher ratings 
of fatherless boys who were enrolled in their classrooms 
over an eight month period; comparable ratings by the 
mothers; and interviews with these children using a 
self-description Inventory. 



Results of Classroom Observation 

Applying the coding procedures developed by Cobb and 
Ray (1970) to record discrete behaviors in a school setting 
(See Appan'Ilx E) , an analysis of variance revealed no 
significant differences between fatherless and nonfather- 
less boys in terms of the relative frequencies of behavior 
categories for children in the classrooms of male and 
female teachers. It will be recalled from earlier dis- 
cussion that these observations represent a pooling of 
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classroom behaviors over three successive occasions, 
with each observation period being of a roughly fifteen- 
minute duration, and the order of observations being 
determined on an essentially random basis. 

The discrete behaviors which were recorded included 
nineteen categories, ten of which may be classified as 
constructive or desirable and nine of which may be con- 
sidered to be disruptive lor undesirable. (See Appendix E) 
In the analysis of variance, these two category groups 
were each used as an Initial basis for comparing father- 
less and nonfatherless boys, and for comparing boys In 
classrooms of male and female teachers. Then, further 
analyses were performed in terms of each of the nineteen 
behavior categories. Again, none of the above analyses 
revealed statistically significant differences. The 
results of these comparisons will be found in Appendix A, 
while the conclusions will be discussed In a subsequent 
section of this report. 



Results of Teacher Ratings 



The Indices employed in obtalxilng teacher ratings 
of fatherless boys Included (1) a series of Items per- 
taining to the nature of teacher-child relations; 

(2) questions dealing with the child's level of Interest 
In school; and (3) Items describing perceived changes In 
the child's social and emotional development In relation 
to his peers. Each of these areas were Included on the 
Teacher Observation Record (TOR), a copy of which Is 
found In Appendix B of this report, and each may be fur- 
ther analyzed Into more specific components. The Teacher 
Observation Record also contained Items describing the 
classroom structure, as well as the length of time the 
child had spent with his teacher during the school year. 

An almost Identical Instrument was employed with parents 
(Appendix C) to provide supplementary Information In each 
of the above areas of Interest. 

A. simple analysis of variance was performed on the 
data obtained through the Teacher Observation Records, 
comparing fatherless boys In the classrooms of male versus 
female teacher In terms of (1) level of Interest In 
school, (2) quality of the teacher-child relations, and 

(3) overall estimates of social and emoblonal maturity. 

The overall measures In the latter category were then 
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broken down Into components dealing with (a) self confl*" 
dence, (b) dependence on others, (c) level of aspiration, 
(d) acceptance of responsibility, (e) feelings of self*> 
worth, (f) ability to delay need satisfaction, (g) ability 
to resist temptation, (h) peer relations, and (1) level 
of academic achievement. 

Significant differences were observed on the variable 
of "level of Interest In school" between fatherless boys 
In the classrooms of male versus female teachers, as In- 
dicated by higher ratings for boys In male teacher class- 
rooms on Item five of the Teacher Observation Record. 

The results of this analysis are summarized In Table 1 
below, where an F-value 



Table 1 . Analysis of variance on the variable 

"level of Interest In school", comparing 
fatherless boys In male versus female 
teacher classrooms. (TOR) 



Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Treatments 


20.7409 


20.7409 


1 


4.9178* 


Error 


84.3500 


4.2175 


20 





^Significant , with p less than .05. 



of 4.9178 was obtained with 1 and 20 degrees of freedom. 
This value of F has an associated probability value of 
less than .05, and thus provides support for rejection 
of the null hypothesis. 

With respect to the nature of teacher-child relations 
(Items 4a through h on the Teacher Observation Record) , 
no significant differences were observed between male and 
female teachers. Table 2 presents a summary of the anal- 
sis performed on this data, which Indicates an F— value 
of 2.3204 with 1 and 20 degrees of freedom. This value 
of F has an associated probability value well above the 
.05 level, suggesting that the null 
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Table 2 » Analysis of variance between male and 
female teachers in terms of items 4a-h 
on the TOR, comparing the variable of 
teacher-child relations. 



Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Treatments 


69.3878 


69.3878 


1 


2.3204 


Error 


598.0666 


29.9033 


20 




Total 


667.4545 


- 


21 





hypothesis cannot be rejected in this particular case. 
Generally speaking, male and female teachers considered 
themselves to have essentially good relations with father^ 
less children. 

Although differences were not observed on the variable 
of teacher-child relations, there were significant diff- 
erences between male and female classrooms in relation 
to the major area of interest in this investigation, 
namely, the overall social and emotional development of 
fatherless boys. By combining all items relevant to the 
areas of social and emotional development on the Teacher 
Observation Record (TOR), an analysis of variance revealed 
an F value of 5.5349, which, with 1 and 20 degrees of 
freedom, has an associated probability value of p less 
than .05. This analysis, summarized in Table 3 below, 
provides results which support rejection of the null 
hypothesis. These results that fatherless boys in the 
classrooms of male teachers displayed evidence of greater 
gains in overall social and emotional maturity than 
similar children who were under the influence of female 
teachers. 

In the light of observed differences in overall social 
and emotional development between fatherless boys in male 
and female teacher classrooms, the data obtained from the 
Teacher Observation Record was further analyzed into 
component areas. Of the areas which were identified ini- 
tially in this section of the report, significant differ- 
ences were observed in four of these; (1) general emo- 
tional maturity, (2) self-confidence, (3) ability to 
accept responsiblity, and (4) feelings of self-worth. In 
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Table 3 » Analysis of variance on the variable of 

"overall social and emotional develo; ment" , 
comparing fatherless boys In classro'jms of 
male and female teachers. (TOR) 



Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Treatjients 


774.5833 


774.5833 


1 


5.5349* 


Error 


2798.9166 


139.9458 


20 




Total 


3573.5000 


- 


21 




*Slgnlf leant. 


with p lees 


than .05. 







each case, children having male teachers were found to 
display greater amount of Improvement than those who 
were under the Influence of female teachers. 

An analysis of variance on the variable of emotional 
maturity, between boys having male versus female teachers, 
revealed an F-'Value of 8.0278, which with 1 and 20 degrees 
of freedom has an associated probability value of less 
than .025. A sunsaary of this analysis Is presented In 
Table 4 below. 



Table 4 . Analysis of variance on the variable of 
"emotional maturity" between fatherless 
boys In male and female teacher classrooms. 
(TOR) 



Source ^ SS MS dF F 



Treatments 


13.1363 


13.1363 


1 


8.0278* 


Error 


32.7272 


1.6363 


20 




Total 


45.8636 




21 





ASlgnlf leant , with p less than .025. 
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Ihese results support rejection of the null hypothesis, 
and indicate greater gains in emotional maturity for 
fatherless boys having a male teacher influence. 

On the variable of self-confidence, an analysis 
of variance between fatherless boys in male versus 
female teacher classrooms revealed an F— value of 8.7568. 
With 1 and 20 degrees of freedom, this value of F has 
an associated probability of less than .025, as indicated 
in the summary table below. Again, these results provide 
evidence which sx^ports rejection of the null hypothesis, 
and 



Table 5 . Analysis of variance on the variable of 

”self— confidence” (TOR) betvreen fatherless 
boys in the classrooms of male versus 
female teachers. 



Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Trsatzaents 


14.7272 


14.7272 


1 


8.7568* 


Error 


33.6363 


1.6818 


20 




Total 


48.3636 


- 


21 




’^Significant, 


with p less 


than .025. 







which suggest greater gains in self-confidence for father- 
less boys under the influence of male teachers. 

A third analysis of the data from the Teacher Obser- 
vation Record also revealed greater gains for fatherless 
boys under male teacher influence on the variable of 
^ability to accept responsibility”. In an analysis of 
variance on this data, outlined in Table 6 below, an 
F-value of 9.8039 was obtained. With 1 and 20 degrees 
of freeadom, an F of this magnitude is seen to have an 
associated probability value of less than .01, which 
clearly supports rejection of the null hypothesis. 
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Table 6, Analysis o£ variance on the variable ’’ability 
to accept responsibility" between fatherless 
boys under the Influence of male versus 
female teachers. 



Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Treatments 


18.1818 


18.1818 


1 


9.8039* 


Error 


37.0909 


1.8545 


20 




Total 


55.2727 


- 


21 





^Significant, with p less than .01. 

Finally, an analysis of variance on the variable of 
"feelings of self-worth" yielded an F— value of 7.5503, 
which Is significant beyond the .025 level with 1 and 20 
degrees of freedom. The direction of observed differences, 
once again, favors the boys In the male teacher class- 
rooms. Table 7 presents a summary of this statistical 
analysis, which clearly favors rejection of the hypothesis 
of no differences between the groups. 



Table 7. Analysis of variance on the variable of 

"self-worth" CTOR) between fatherless boys 
In male versus female teacher classrooms. 



Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Treatments 


10.2272 


10.2272 


1 


7.5503* 


Error 


27.0909 


1.3545 


20 




Total 


37.3181 


- 


21 




*Slgnlf leant. 


with P less 


than .025. 
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The results discussed In the previoiss paragraph s, 
which pertain to data obtained from the Teacher Obser* 
vatlon Record (TOR), point to greater gains In several 
areas of development for fatherless boys under the In- 
fluence of male teachers. These areas Include level of 
Interest In school, overall social and emotional develop- 
ment, and specific areas such as self-confidence, feelings 
of self-worth, emotional maturity, and ability to accept 
responsibility. No differences were found, however, 
between pupils of male and female teachers with respect 
to a i^umber of other variables. These Include the 
quality of teacher-child relations, dependency behavior, 
level of aspiration, ability to delay need satisfaction, 
resistance to tenq>tatlon, peer relations, and academic 
achievement • 



Results Of Patent Ratings 

Comparable analyses were performed on the data ob- 
tained from parent (l.e., mother) ratings. In general 
the results of these analyses tend to support those 
which emerged from the Teacher Observation Record. How- 
ever, the parent ratings did not reveal statistically 
significant differences, although these data yielded 
somewhat more favorable ratings for students under the 
Influence of male teachers, and the data from the TOR 
was found to correlate significantly with that from the 
Farert Information Form. For example, parent and teacher 
ratings on measures of overall social-emotional develop- 
ment yielded a Pearson product moment value of .44, which 
has an associated probability value of .005 with 42 de- 
grees of freedom. Sixallarly, ratings of teachers and 
parents on other variables ranged from .22 to .51 In 
terms of product moment values. 

The results of Individual comparisons with the 
analysis of variance will not be presented In this 
section of the report, since none of these were found 
to be statistically significant for the Parent Infor- 
mation Form. Instead, these analyses have been included 
in Appendix A for reference purposes, as have the 
lated correlation analyses « 
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Results of Child Interviews 



The Child Attitude Inventory (CAI) , which was ad- 
ministered individually to each child by one of two male 
interviewers j yielded measures on variables in five re- 
lated areas. These included: the child’s self-concept, 

his level of interest in school, his perceptions of 
teacher-child relations, his social attitudes (Harris 
Scale) , and a measure of his tendency to delay need 
satisfaction (Mlschel’s technique, 1961). 

Since two observers were involved, individual 
analyses of variance were performed initially to determine 
whether observer differences might occur in terms of 
results obtained for each of the five areas investigated 
in the CAI. These comparisons, which are summarized in 
Appendix A, revealed no significant differences between 
interviewers in any of the five CAI measures. 

In comparing male and female teacher groups, con- 
sistently higher scores were obtained on the Child 
Attitude Inventory for fatherless boys having male teachers. 
Although this was true in each of the five areas iden- 
tified above, an analysis of variance applied to these 
data revealed no statistically significant differences. 

The means, standard deviations and statistical tests for 
these comparisons are presented in detail in Appendix A 
of this report. 



GENERAL SUWRY ATiD CONaUSIONS 



The two investigations described in this report provide 
evidence on teacher perceptions of fatherless children, and 
on the relative effects of male and female elementary school 
teachers in terms of the social and emotional development of 
fatherLiss boys. Results obtained through the teacher per- 
ception study revealed that teachers view a large proportion 
of these children as displaying serious developmental problems 
in a number of important areas. For the most part, teacher 
observations of fatherless boys in their classrooms were 
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consistent with research results reported In the literature, 
althou'^h there was at least one major exception noted In the 
area of sex-role behaviors and Interests. 

Teachers generally regarded fatherless boys to be some- 
what emotionally Insecure, and frequently anxious to gain 
attention in the classroom. Many of these children possessed 
an idealized and distorted Image of their fathers, as evi- 
denced by exaggerated and fantasized descriptions of the 
father in conversations with their peers. The concept of 
"father longing" also emerged from teacher reports, which is 
simply a phrase to describe the fact that quite a few father- 
less boys — in addition to fantasizing and idealizing their 
fathers — seek out male figures such as janitors, principals 
or male teachers in the school environment. These children 
apparently feel the loss of the father, and attempt to com- 
pensate for this by associating themselves with substitute 
adult males which are available to them. It should be empha- 
sized here, however, that these behavioral characteristics 
are not necessarily common to all fatherless boys, since there 
were individual differences observed in the data as well as 
limitations in the sampling procedures employed. Nonetheless, 
the results are perhaps indicative of some general trends in 
the behavior of fatherlesc children, and the credibility of 
these results is increased by the fact that they are consistent 
in most respects with those reported in the professional 
literature, (c.f., Ostrovski, 1959; Nash, 1965, Biller, 1970) 

It is interesting, in the light of the findings discussed 
above, that the results of the teacher influence study revealed 
higher gains in social and emotional development for father- 
less boys having male teachers. Inspection of the tables in 
Appendix A of this report points to the fact that children in 
male teacher classrooms obtained higher scores on all major 
dependent variables, except those derived from the classroom 
observation schedule. However, in most cases group differences 
were slight and statistically non-significant despite the fact 
that the direction of these differences consistently favored 
the male teacher influence. A further generalization from the 
data of this investigation was that measures on comparable 
variables, which were derived from different instruments, 
tended to yield moderately high and statistically significant 
intercorrelations. For example, both parent and teacher ratings 
on such variables as the child's level of interest in school, 
and measures of social and emotional development, were con- 
sistent in favoring male teacher influence. 
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Both possible differences between results obtained from 
different schools, and Individual differences among teachers 
(after collapsing the sex variable) were studied as potential 
confounding factors In this Investigation. These results, 
which are presented In table form In Appendix A, yielded no 
significant differences observed In terms of the data obtained 
from the two Interviewers In administration of the Clilld 
Attitude Inventory. Again, these results are reported In 
Appendix A for reference purposes. 

Further study of the results from the teacher Influence 
Investigation revealed significant differences between father- 
less boys In male and female teacher classrooms In terms of 
several major variables. Perhaps the most important of these 
was the higher scores obtained by the male teacher group on 
overall measures of social and emotional development. Sub- 
sequent analysis of this variable Into component areas pro- 
vided results which showed statistically significant differ- 
ences in terms of self-confidence, feelings of self-worth, 
acceptance of responsibility, and emotional stability. In 
each of these areas the observed differences favored father- 
less boys in the male teacher classrooms. Similarly, statis- 
tically significant differences were found on the variable 
''level of Interest In school", with higher scores being 
obtained by children In the male teacher groups. 

Based on the results of these two studies, Involving an 
investigation of both teacher perceptions of fatherless boys 
and the relative effects of male versus female teachers on 
these children, the general Impression Is that fatherless 
boys tend to suffer potentially serloxxs difficulties In several 
areas of social and emotional development. Further, many of 
these children show evidence of a ne^d for adult male re- 
lationships, which might be conveniently provided through 
association with male teachers In the elementary grades. The 
findings of the teacher Influence study strongly suggest that 
male teachers may be quite beneficial to fatherless boys dur- 
ing their early years of development. Although more extensive 
research In this area Is definitely Indicated, this writer 
would respond to the question posed in an earlier article by 
Tolbert (1970), "Should you hire that male teacher?", by 
stating that one should certainly give It serious consideration. 
The limited evidence now available would seem to support 
hiring male teachers In the elementary grades . 
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APPBIDIX A 

Teacher Perception Study 

The percent of teacher ratings indicating "very serious" 
and "moderately serious" behavior characteristics for 
fatherless boys in local elementary schools , grades one 
through four. 



PROBLEM 

AREAS 



Achievement 



Aspiration Level 



Emot. Maturity 



Sex-role Behavior 



Sex-role Interests 



Motiv. for School 



Self-Control 



Self-Confidence 



Peer Relations 



Teacher Relations 



Destruc. Aggress. 



Construe . Aggress . 



Frustration Tol. 



Attention Span 



Delay of Grat. 



Resist . Temptation 



Dependence 



Trust in Others 



PERCENT OF TEACHER RATINGS 
INDICATING SERIOUS DIFFICULTIES 
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APPENDIX A 

Teacher Perception Study 



A summary of teacher ratings • indicating the severity of 
problems experienced by fatherless boys in Oregon elemen- 
tary schools. 



AREAS 

STUDIED 


TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF PROBLEM 

No Real Slight Moderately 

Problem Problem Serious 


SEVERITY 

Very 

Serious 


I , Academic Achievement 


1Q% 


27% 


U0% 


15% 


11. Achievement Motivation 










A. Level of aspiration 


23% 


32% 


28% 


17% 


B. Motivation for school 


19% 


39% 


27% 


1^% 


C. Constructive aggress. 


62% 


26% 


12% 


0% 


D. Self-confidence 


2k% 


21% 


38% 


17% 


III. Emotional Maturity 










A. Overall estimate 


21% 


20% 


U3% 


16 % 


B. Self-control 


23% 


21% 


35% 


21% 


C. Pest>»uctive aggress. 


U6« 


26% 


16% 


10% 


D. Frustration tolerance 


23% 


32% 


33% 


12% 


E. Attention span 


22% 


3h% 


32% 


12% 


F. Delay of need grat. 


«iij; 


28% 


22% 


9% 


G. Resistance to tempt. 


393* 


28% 


20% 


13% 


IV. Social Relations 

A. Dependence on others 


'^9% ; 

r 


23% 


2U% 


B% 


B. Peer relations 


UU%( 


32% 


18% 


6% 


C. Relat. with teacher 


61%: 


32% 


5% 


2% 


D. Trust in others 




30% 


16 % 


6% 


V. Sex Role 

A. Sex-role behavior 


76% 


16 % 


8% 


0% 


B. Sex-role interests 


79% 


lk% 


7% 


0% 
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APPmX A 

SuriMARy OF Means and Standard Deviations 
On Dependent Variabije Measures For The 
Teacher Influence Study 



Child Attitude Inventory 


(CAI) , Part A: 


Self-concept. 


Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


24.90 


5.19 


Female Teacher 


10 


24.82 


6.00 



2. CAI, Part B: Attitudes Toward School. 



Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


11.27 


1.19 


Female Teacher 


10 


9.27 


3.60 



f 





3. CAI, Part C: 


Teacher-Child 


Relations . 






Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


- 


Hale Teacher 


11 


11.09 


3.39 




Female Teacher 


10 


9.46 


2.12 
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Child Attitude Inventory, Part D: Social Attitudes. 



Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


20.36 


3.12 


Female Teacher 


10 


19.54 


3.20 


Teacher Observation Record (TOR): Teacher-Child Relatlor 


Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


36.73 


4.22 


Female Teacher 


10 


32.81 


6.19 


TOR: Interest In 


School. 






Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


6.64 


2.20 


Female Teacher 


10 


4.27 


1.27 


TOR; Overall Social-Emotional Development (Summary Part 


Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


73.36 


10.48 


Female Teacher 


10 


60.90 


12.94 



Er|c 

mi ^ * 
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Teacher Record (TOR) : Emotional Maturity 



Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


6.55 


1.29 


Female Teacher 


10 


5.00 


1.27 



Teacher Record 


(TOR) : 


Self-Confidence • 




Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


6.54 


1.44 


Female Teacher 


10 


4.90 


1.14 



Teacher Record 


(TOR) : 


Independence. 




Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


5.91 


1.22 


Female Teacher 


10 


6.00 


1.10 



Teacher Record 


(TOR) : 


Level of Aspiration. 




Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


6.09 


1.38 


Female Teacher 


10 


4.91 


1.45 
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15. 
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Teacher Record (TOR): Accepting Responsibility. 



Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


6.73 


1.19 


Female Teacher 


10 


4.90 


1.51 



Teacher Record 


(TOR) : 


Feelings of Self-Worth. 


Group 


N 


Mean SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


6.09 1.22 


Female Teacher 


10 


4.73 1.10 



Teacher Record 


(TOR) : Delay 


o£ Gratification. 


Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


6.18 


1.33 


Female Teacher 


10 


5.46 


1.44 



Teacher Record 


(TOR) : 


Resistance to Tenq>tation. 


Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


5.90 


0.9A 


Female Teacher 


10 


5.09 


1.30 
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Teacher Record (TOR) : Relations With Others 



Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


5.64 


1.03 


Female Teacher 


10 


4.64 


1.36 



Teacher Record 


(TOR) ; 


Academic Achlevment. 




Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


6.00 


1.73 


Female Teacher 


10 


5.18 


1.54 



Parent Information Form. (PIF) ; Overall 
Development. 


Social^Emotional 


Group 


N Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 73.46 


11.57 


Female Teacher 


10 66.30 


10.58 



PIF: Level of 


Interest 


in School. 




Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


6.00 


1.73 


Female Teacher 


10 


5.20 


1.23 
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PIF: Shift in School Interest (Iiicrease). 



Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


5.64 


1.12 


Female Teacher 


10 


5.40 


1.43 



PIF: Emotional Maturity. 


Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


5.73 


1.62 


Female Teacher 


10 


5.70 


0.82 



22. PIF; Self-Confidence. 



Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


6.00 


1.48 


Female Teacher 


10 


5.50 


1.51 


PIF: Dependence On 


Others 


(Decreased) • 




Group 


N 


Mean 


SD ; 


Male Teacher 


11 


6.55 


1.50 


Female Teacher 


10 


5.90 


0.99 
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24. PIF: Level of Aspiration. 



Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


6.00 


1.09 


Female Teacher 


10 


5.60 


1.27 



25, PIF: Acceptance of Responsibility. 



Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


6.46 


1.51 


Female Teacher 


10 


5.60 


0.97 



PIF : Feelings 


of Self-Worth. 






Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


5.82 


1.25 


Female Teacher 


10 


5.40 


0.97 



27. PIF: Delay of Need Satisfaction. 



Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


6.73 


1.10 


Female Teacher 


10 


5.50 


1.08 
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28. PIF; Resistance to Temptation. 



Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 




Male Teacher 


11 


6.27 


1.27 




Female Teacher 


10 


5.60 


1.27 


• 



29. PIF: Relations With Others. 



Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


6.18 


1.83 


Female Teacher 


10 


5.20 


0.63 



30. PIF: Overall Social-Emotional Development (Single Item). 



Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Male Teacher 


11 


6.09 


1.22 


Female Teacher 


10 


5.70 


1.16 
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APPENDIX A 

Analysis of Variance Tables Comparing 
P k-E Versus Fei^ale Teacher Groups 



Variable 

Child Attitude 
Inventory 
(self- 
Concept 



Child Attitude 
Inventory 
(attitudes 
toward school) 



Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Treatments 


54.6969 


54.6969 


1 


2.8329 


Error 


377.3166 


18.8658 


20 




Total 


432.0135 


— 


21 





Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Treatments 


5.8242 


5.8242 


1 


1.6939 


Error 


68.7666 


3.4833 


20 




Total 


74.5909 


- 


21 





Child Attitude 
Inventory 


Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


(teacher-child 

relations) 


Treatments 


22.5515 


22.5515 


1 


2.0570 




Error 


219.2666 


10.9633 


20 






Total 


241.8181 


- 


21 
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V ARIMI 



Child Attitude 
Invcn tory 


Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


(social 

attitudes) 


Treatments 


5.4696 


54.6969 


1 


0.066 



Error 


165.8166 


8.2908 


20 


Total 


166.36::,6 


- 


21 



Teacher Ratings 
(teacher-child 


Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


relations) 


Treatments 


69.3878 


69.3878 


1 


2.3204 




Error 


598.0666 


29.9033 


20 






Total 


667.4545 


— 


21 





ERIC 



Teacher Ratings 
(interest In 
school) 



Teacher Ratings 
(overall social- 
emotional 
development) 



Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Treatments 


20.7409 


20.7409 


1 


4.9178* 


Error 


84.3500 


4.2175 


20 




Total 


105.0909 




21 





* p less than .05. 



Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Treatments 


774.5833 


774.5833 


1 


5.5349* 


Error 


2798.9166 


139.9458 


20 




Total 


3573.5000 


- 


21 





* p less than .05. 
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Parent Ratings 
(overall social- 
emotional 
development) 



Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Treatments 


9A0.8242 


940.8242 


1 


2.9659 


Error 


6344.2666 


317.2133 


20 




Total 


7285.0909 


- 


21 
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APPENDIX A 

Analysis Of Variance On Measures Of Social And 
Emotional Maturity^ Comparing Boys In Male 
And Female Teacher Groups/ Based On Data 
Obtained From the Teacher Observation 
Record (TOR) 



TOR: Interest In 


School. 








Source 


SS 


MS 


d£ 


F 


Teacher Sex 


1.636o 


1.6363 


1 


2.6866 


Error 


12.1818 


0.6090 


20 




Total 


13.8181 




21 





2 . TOR: Emotional Maturity. 



Source 


CS 


MS 


d£ 


F 


Teacher Sex 


13.1363 


13.1363 


1 


8.0278* 


Error 


32.7272 


1.6363 


20 




Total 


45.8636 




21 





*p less than .01. 
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TOR: Self-Confidence 



Source 




SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Teacher 


Sex 




u.mi 


1 


8. 7568* 


Error 




33.6363 


1.6818 


20 




Total 




48.3636 


- 


21 




*P 


less 


than .01. 









TOR: Dependence Behavior (Decrease). 


Source 


SS 


MS 




F 


Teacher Sex 


.7272 


.7272 


1 


0.4908 


Error 


29.6363 


1.4818 


20 




Total 


30.3636 




21 





TOR: Level 


of Aspiration. 






Source: 


SS 


df 


. F 


Teacher Sex 


7.6818 7.6818 


1 


3.8584 


Error 


39.8181 1.9909 


20 




Total 


47.5000 


21 
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6 . TOR : Accept ance 


of Responsibility* 






Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Teacher Sex 


18.1818 


18.1818 


1 


9.8039* 


Error 


37.0909 


1.8545 


20 




Total 


55.2727 


- 


21 




*p less than 


.01. 









7. TOR: Feelings of 


Self-Worth. 






Source 


SS HS 


df 


F 


Teacher Sex 


10.2272 10.2272 


1 


7.5503* 


Error 


27.0909 1.3545 


20 




Total 


37.3181 


21 




*p less than 


.025. 







8. TOR: Delay of 


Gratification. 






Source 


SS HS 


df 


F 


Teacher Sex 


2.9090 2.9090 


1 


1.5166 


Error 


38.3636 1.9181 


20 




Total 


41.2727 


21 
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TOR: Resistance to Teiriptatlon 



Source 


ss 




df 


F 


Teacher Sex 


3.6818 


3.6818 


1 


2.8521 


Error 


25.8181 


1.2909 


20 




Total 


29.5000 


— 


21 





TOR: Peer Relations. 


Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Teacher Sex 


5.5000 


5.5000 


1 


3.7812 


Error 


29.0909 


1.4545 


20 




Total 


34.5909 


— 


21 





TOR; Overall 


Social-Emotional Development 


(Single Item) 


Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Teacher Sex 


4.5454 


4.5454 


1 


2.7322 


Error 


33.2727 


1.6636 


20 




Total 


37.8181 


- 


21 
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12. TOR: Academic Achievement 



Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Teacher Sex 


4.5454 


4.5454 


1 


1.2729 


Error 


53.6363 


2.6818 


20 




Total 


57, 3181 


- 


21 
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APPB'fflIX A 



Chi Square Analysis of Inmediate 
Versus Delayed Satisfaction Betvieen 
r^LE AT® Female Teacher Groups 



Observed 




D 


I 


M 


4.00 


7.00 


F 


7.00 


4.00 



Expected 




D 


I 


M 


5.50 


5.50 


F 


5.50 


5.50 



Computed Chi Square = 1.6363 
Degrees of Freedom = 1 
Associated Probability = .20 
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APPBffilXA 

Chi Square Analyses: For Classroom 
Behavior Categories (COS Instrui^nt) 
Comparing Hale Versus J^E^'ALE Teacher 
Groups 



iJpJMIQM; 



M « Male Teacher Group 
F « Female Teacher Group 
S « Fatherless Boys 
P = Non*-£atherless boys 
In same classrooms 
IP"**, NA, etc. are bdiavior 
categories on the COS 
instrument 



Variable 



Observed 




S 


P 


M 


4.35 


3.15 


F 


2.65 


3.41 



Expected 




S 


P 


M 


3.87 


3.63 


F 


3.13 


2.94 



Computed Chi Square Value = 2,7293 
Associated Degrees of Freedom =■ 1 
Associated Probability « .60 
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Variable IP'*' 



Observed 




S 


P 


M 


2.73 


4.44 


F 


5.62 


6.23 



Expected 




S 


P 


M 


3.15 


4.02 


F 


5.21 


6.65 



Computed Chi Square Value = 1.5873 
Associated Degrees of Freedom - 1 
Associated Probability Value = .69 



Variable AT 



Observed 




S 


P 


M 


5.95 


5.67 


F 


6.53 


6.98 



Expected 





S 


P 


M 


5.77 


5.85 


F 


6.70 


6.79 



Computed Chi Square Value 2.0539 
Associated Degrees of Freedom - 1 
Associated Probability Value == .65 
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Variable IF 



Observed 




S 


P 


M 


7.61 


8.78 


F 


1.13 


1.19 





Expected 






S 


P 


M 


7.48 


8.54 


F 


1.11 


1.21 



Computed Chi Square Value = 0.0237 
Associated Degrees of Freedom = 1 
Associated Probability Value = .88 



Variable LO 



Observed 




S 


P 


M 


6.36 


6.46 


F 


8.74 


7.46 



Expected 




s 


P 


M 


6.67 


6.14 


F 


8.43 


7.70 



Computed Chi Square Value = 0.0540 
Associated Degrees of Freedom == 1 
Associated Probability Value = .82 
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Variable NA 



I 





Observed 






Expected 






S 


P 




S 


P 


M 


2.97 


2.79 


K 


3.62 


2.14 


F 


5.88 


2.45 


F 


5.23 


3.10 



Computed Chi Square Value = 0.5308 
Associated Degrees of Freedom = 1 
Associated Probability Value = .47 
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APPBMX A 

Chi Square Analyses/ Comparing Fatherless 
And ^toN-PATHERLESs Boys In Terms Of 
Behavior Categories Obtained With The 
Classroom Observation Schedule ( 008 ) 



M = Male Teacher Group S ° Fatherless Boys 

F = Female Teacher Group P = Non-Fatherless Boys 



1. Variable ; Sum of Categories AF-AT (desirable, acceptable 
behaviors) . 



Observed 




s 


P 


M 


6.99 


7.76 


F 


6.83 


8.43 



Expected 




S 


P 


M 


6.79 


7.96 


F 


7.03 


8.23 



Computed Chi Square > 0.2156 
Degrees of Freedom 1 
Associated Probability = ,6A 
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. Variable ; Sum of Categories PN-NA (undesirable, 
socially unacceptable behaviors). 



Observed Expected 





S 


P 




S 


P 


M 


2.10 


3.24 


M 


2.29 


3.05 


F 


2.26 


2.57 


F 


2.07 


2.76 



Computed Chi Square = .5957 
Degrees of Freedom = 1 
Associated Probability = .44 
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APPENDIX A 

Correlation Cc-efficients Between Different 
Sources Oi Same Or Reuted Variables 



Sources 


Means 


SD 


N 


r 


P 


Overall social- 
emotional develop. 












Teacher (TOR) 


67.50 


13.04 


21 


,44 


.005 


Parent (PIF) 


67.36 


18.52 


21 







Sources 


Means 


SD 


N 


Teacher-Child 

Relations 








Teacher (TOR) 


34.54 


5.63 


21 


Child (CAT.) 


10.90 


3.39 


21 















Sources 


Means 


SD 


N 


r 


P 



Teacher-Child 








Relations (CAI) 


10.90 


3.39 


21 


Attitudes Toward 








School (CAI) 


10.86 


1.88 


21 



o 
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Source 


Means 


SD 


N 


r 


P 


Self-concept (CAI) 


25.23 


A. 24 


21 


.35 


.01 


Teacher-Child 
Relations (CAI) 


10.90 


3.39 


21 










ABTOIXA 

Analysis of Variance Tables Comparing 
Possible Differences Among Teachers/ 
ExauDiNG The Variable Of Sex 



Child Attitude 


Inventory 


(CAI) , Part A: 


Self-Concept. 


Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Teachers 


216.0303 


19.6391 


11 


1,2135 


Err<^r 


161.8333 


16.1833 


10 




Total 


377.8636 


— 


21 





CAI, Fart B: 


Attitudes Toward School. 






Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Teachers 


46.4242 


4.2203 


11 


1.4984 


Error 


28.1656 


2.8166 


10 




Total 


74.5909 


- 


21 
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3. 



CAT, Part C: Teacher-Child Relations. 



Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Teachers 


126.9848 


11.5441 


11 


1.0053 


Error 


114.8333 


11.4833 


10 




Total 


241.8181 


— 


21 





CAI, Part D: 


Social Attitudes. 






Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Teachers 


67.6969 


6.1542 


11 


0.6237 


Error 


98.6666 


9.8666 


10 




Total 


^o6o3636 




21 





Teacher 


Observation Record 


(TOR) : 


Teacher-Child 


Relations 


Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Teachers 


299.9545 


27.2686 


11 0 


.7420 


Error 


367.5000 


36.7500 


10 




Total 


667.4545 




21 





6r 





6 



TOR: Overall Social^Emotlonal Development. .. 



Source 


SS 


US 


df 


F 


Teachers 


2661.5000 


241.9545 


11 


2.6530 


Error 


912.0000 


91.2000 


10 




Total 


3573.5000 


•• 


21 





Parent Form 


(PIF); Overall Social-Emotional Development 


Source. 


SS 


MS df 


F 


Teachers 


4214.2575 


383.1143 11 


1.2476 


Error 


3070.8333 


307.0833 10 




Total 


7285.0909 


21 
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APPETffllX A 

Analysis of Variance Tables Comparing 



Data Between Different Schools 

VARIABLE 



Child Attitude 
Inventory 


Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


(self-concep-) 


Treatments 


40.8636 


10.2159 


4 


0.5153 




Error 


337.0000 


19.8235 


17 






Total 


377.8636 


— 


21 





Child Attitude 
Inventory 


Source 


SS 




df 


F 


(attitudes toward 
school) 


Treatments 


13.8409 


3.4602 


4 


0.9683 



Error 


60.7500 3.5735 


17 


Total 


74.5909 


21 



Child Attitude 
Inventory 
( teacher-child 
relations) 



Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Treatments 


47.0681 


11.7670 


4 


1.0272 


Error 


194.7500 


11.4558 


17 




Total 


241.8181 


- 


21 
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Child Attitude 
Inventory 


Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


(social attitudes) 


Treatments 


45.5303 


11.3825 


4 


1.6014 




Error 


120.8333 


7.1078 


17 






Total 


166.3636 


.. 


21 





Teacher Ratings 
(teacher-child 


Source SS 


MS 


df 


F 


relations) 


Treatments 65.7045 


16.5261 


4 


0.4641 



Error 


601.7500 35.3970 


17 


Total 


667.4545 


21 



Teacher Ratings 
(interest in 


Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


school) 


Treatments 


699.9166 


174.9791 


4 


1.0352 



Error 


2873.5833 169.0343 


17 


Total 


3573.5000 


21 



Parent Ratings 
(overall social- 


Source SS MS 


df 


F 


emotional 

development) 


Treatments 1281.9242 320.4810 


4 


0.9076 



Error 


6003.1666 353.1274 


17 


Total 


7285.0909 


21 
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APPBIDIX A 

Analysis of Variance Tables Comparing Possible 
Interviewer Differences In Administration 
Of The Child Attitude Inventory (CAI) 



Note ; 



There were two male interviewers, each administering 
the CAI to different childreno 



CAI, Itavt A: 


Self-Concept 1 


1 






Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Interviewers 


13.1363 


13.1363 


1 


0.7203 


Error 


364.7272 


18.2363 


20 




Total 


377.8636 


— 


21 





CAI, Part Bs 


Attitudes Toward School 






Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Interviewers 


2.2272 


2.2272 


1 


0.6156 


Error 


72.3636 


3.6181 


20 




Total 


74.5909 


- 


21 
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CAI, Fart C: Teacher-Child Relations 



Source 


ss 


MS 


df 


F 


Interviewers 


35.6363 


35.6363 


1 


3.4568 


Error 


206.1818 


10.3091 


20 




Total 


"41.8181 




21 





CAI, Part D: 


Social Attitudes. 






Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F 


Interviewers 


2.9090 


2.9090 


1 


0.3560 


Error 


16.3454 


8.1727 


20 




Total 


17.2544 


- 


21 
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APPENDIX B 



CHILD STUPY PROJECT 

Teaching Research Division 
Monmouth, Oregon 



TEACHER OBSERVATION RECORD 

Instructions ; This form is designed to obtain information from teachers 
on their observations of fatherless boys during the present school year. 
This is one of several methods being employed, in a study by Teaching 
Research Divison of the Oregon State System of Higher Education, to 
gather information about fatherless boys. Specifically, we are inter- 
ested 'in aspects of social and emotional development which occur in these 
children during thoir fourth year in school. 

Please complete a separate form for each fatherless child in your room, 
and return these forms to the project director at your earliest conven- 
ience. Your cooperation and interest in this project is greatly appreci- 
ated. Thank you. 



Preliminary Information : 

(Mi,?s) 

(Mrs.) 

Teacher (Mr.)^_ Date 

School Class Size 

Number of boys in class . 

Ntunber of fatherless boys in class 

Name of child Age 

How many months has this child been in yoxir class? Months 



Teacher»"Child Relations: 



Does the child relate well with his teacher? (circle appropriate numboi’) 



1 

L 

not 

at 

ell 



2 

[ 


3 

[ 


u 

[ 


5 


6 

r 


T 

] 


very 

poorly 


poorly 


undecided 


fairly 

veil 


very 

well 


extremely 

well 



Do you find it difficult to relate well with the child? 



1, 

[ 


2 

_[ 




3 

[ 


u 

[ 


5 

[.. _ 


6 

[ 


7 

1 


extreme 


very 




great 


moderate 


some 


little 


definitely 


difficulty 


great 


difficulty 


difficulty 


difficulty 


or no 


no 




difficulty 








difficulty 


difficulty 


How would you judge the quality of your mutual relations with the 


child. 


compared with those 


between you and other children in the class? 




1 


2 




3 


U 


5 


6 


7 


[ 


[ 




[ 


[ 


^ [ 


[ 


] 


very 


much 




worse 


neither 


better 


much 


very 


much 


worse 






better 




better 


much 


worse 








nor 






better 










worse 








To what extent does 


the child 


seem to admire and respect his teacher? 


1 


2 




3 


u 


5 


6 


7 


[ 


[ 




[ ^ 


[ 


^ [ 


[ 


] 


not 


very 




little 


moderate 


great 


very 


extremely 


at 


little 






anount 


amount 


great 


great 


all 












amount 


amount 


Do you spend as much time rewarding the child ets you do with other children 


in the class? 














1 


2 




3 


k 


5 


6 


7 


i 


r 

L 




[ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


] 


great 


much 




somewhat 


about 


somewhat 


much 


great 


deal 


less 




less 


the 


more 


more 


deal 


less 








same amount 






mOre 


Do you spend as much time punishing or "disciplining" the child as you do 


with other children 


in the class? 








1 


2 




3 


u 


5 


6 


7 


t 


[ 




[ • 


[ 


[ 


1 


1 


great 


much 




somewhat 


about 


somewhat 


much 


great 


deal 


less 




less 


the 


more 


more 


deal 


less 








same amount 






more 
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|)<i yon !i|)('ti(l miicti t.iiiio out, oC wil.h Lhrr ctii hlV (i 

nCl.' f t:ctif)ol, or (Jnriri// rorciir.) 



IxiPore or 



1 




:i . 


I) 




6 


Y 


( 


f 


[ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


] 


not 

at 

all 


very 

little 


little 


moderate 

amount 


great 

amount 


very 

great 

amount 


extremely 

great 

amount 


Has having this chi 


Id in your 


class been an 


enjoyable experience 


for you? 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 


[ 


r 


[ _ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


] 


extremely 

un- 

pleasant 


very 

un- 

pleasant 


moderately 

un- 

pleasant 


undecided 


moderately 

en- 

joyable 


very 

en- 

joyable 


extremely 

en- 

joyable 



On a 
est 


, nine-point scale, how would you estimate the 
in school at the present time? 


child's 


level of 


Inter- 


1 


2 


3 


u 


5 6 


7 


8 


9 


[ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


[ [ 


[ 


[ 


] 


no 

Interest 


extremely 

low 


very low 
interest 


low 

Interest 


average 

interest 

moderately 

high 


high 

interest 


very 

high 


extremely 

high 

interest 



Child Behavior Ratings 



Please respond to each of the following items by placing a circle around 
the appropriate scale value » corresponding to your estimate of the amount 
of change you have observed in the child during the time he has been in 
your classroom. 



During the past school year, has the child's interest in school chan//cil 



to any 
1 


extent? 

2 


3 


)« 




6 


Y 


a <> 


[ 


^ i 


t . 


t 


. 1 


, 1 


i 


1 i 


extreme 

decrease 




great 

decrease 




moderate 

Increase 




great 

increase 


extreme 

increase 
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During the past school year, has the child', shown evidence of change in 
his level of emotional maturity? (e.g. , better control of emotions such 
as anger and Jealousy; fewer fears; more stable behavior, less impulsive) 



i 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


[ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


] 


extreme 

decrease 




moderate 

decrease 




no real 
change 




moderate 

increase 




extreme 

increase 



During the past school year , has the child shown evidence of cheuige in his 
feelings of self-confidence? (e.g., less fear of failxire, more apt to do 
things that are new to him, more confident in dealing with people; less bash- 
ful, more outspoken) 

12 3 U 56789 

[ [ [ [ [ [ [ [_ ] 

extreme moderate no real moderate extreme 

decrease decrease change increase increase 

During the past school year, has the child shown evidence' of change in 
dependence on others? (e.g., less x*eliance on others, more self-initiated 
behavior, less need for help from teacher, likes to do more things on his 
own) 

123U? 6789 

[ [ [ [__ [: [ _[ [ ] 

extreme moderate no real moderate extreme 

decrease decrease change Increase Increase 

During the past school year, has the child shown evidence of change in 
his level of aspiration? (e.g., setting higher goals for himself, wanting 
to improve himself, wanting to become important, desiring to do better in 



school) 


















1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


[ 


[ . . 


[ 


[ 


t 


[ 


[ 


[ 


] 


extreme 

decrease 




moderate 

decrease 




no real 
change 




moderate 

Increase 




extreme 

Increase 




the pact school year, has the (!hild shown evidence of change in 
hirj ability to accept responsibility? (e.g., can be trusted to do more 
Uiings by himself, follows through on projects he starts, is more re- 





liable. 


can 


1 be counted 


on) 














1 


2 


3 


U 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 




[ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


] 


• 


extreme 




moderate 




no real 




moderate 




extreme 


- 


decrease 




decrease 




change 




increase 




increase 




During the 


past school 


year. 


has the child 


shown 


evidence < 


of change 


in 



his feelings of self-worth? (e.g., has a mere positive view of himself, 
feels a sense of importance, feels loved and accepted by others) 

1 2 3 ' U 5 6 7 8 9 

[_ [ [ [ [ [_ [ _[ ] 

extreme moderate no real moderate extreme 

decrease decrease change increase increase 



During the past school year 9 has the child shown evidence of change in 
his ability to delay •immediate satisfaction of his needs? (e.g«, more 
patient, more willing to wait his turn, less demanding for what he wants 
’’right now”) 

I23U56789 
[ [ t_ I [= [ [ 1 

extreme moderate no real moderate extreme 

decrease decrease change increase increase 

During the past school year, has the child shown evidence of change in his 
ability to resist temptation? (e.g., you can trust him more not to do things 





or to take 
"sneaking” 


things which 
things which 


are forbidden, fewer 
he luiows he shouldn’t 


incidents of 
; have , etc . ) 


"stealing" or 




1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 7 


8 9 




t 


[ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


[ [ 


[ 1 



extreme 

increase 



extreme 

decrease 



moderate 

decrease 



no real 
change 



moderate 

increase 






er|c 




During the past school yeeu:, has the child shown evidence of change in 
his relations with others? (e.g*, closer ties with friends and family 
members, more friends and acquaintances, more out-going. More interest 
in others) 



1 


2 3 


1» 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


[ 


[ [ 


[ 


^ [ 


[ 


[ 


t 


] 


extreme 


moderate 




no real 




moderate 




extreme 


decrease 


decrease 




change 




increase 




increase 


How would you rate the 


child's overall ! 


3ocl€tl and emotional 


development 


during the past school 


year? 












1 


2 3 




5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


t 


[ [ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


t 


] 


very great 


moderate 




no real 




moderate 




very great 


decrease 


decrease 




change 




improvement 




improvement 




great 


some 




seme 




great 




decrease 


decrease 




improvement improvanent 


Has the child's level of academic achievement improved durin« the oast 


school 


year, compared with other 


children In his 


class? 






1 


2 3 


h 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


f 


[ [ . 


[ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


[ 


] 



very great moderate 

decrease decrease 

great 
decrease 



no real moderate very great 

change improvement improvement 

some some great 

decrease improvement improvement 



Additional Comment s; 

Please indicate other factors which you feel may help in interpreting 
the information which you have provided in the preceding pages, (use other 
side of form, or additional sheets, if necessary) 

Thank you for your interest and cooperation. Would you please return 
this form to the project director at your earliest convenience? 



CHILD STUDY PROJECT 
Teaching Research Division 
Monmouth, Oregon 



APPENDIX Q 



PARENT INFORMATION FORM 



Instructions ; This form is designed to obtain information from parents on 
their childrens’ progress in school during the past school year. The in- 
formation which you provide will be treated confidentially, and it will not 
be included in your child’s school file. 

We are asking parents to respond to this form as part of a study on chil- 
drens* social and emotional develoi^ment in the elementary grades. This 
study is being conducted by Teaching Research, a division of the Oregon 
otate Gystem of Higher Education, in cooperation with your local schools. 

Your cooperation in this project, and your early return of the completed 
form, would be greatly appreciated. 



Background Information 

Child’s name ■ Age 

Chili’s school Grade 

Child’s teacher . 

Person filling out this form (check one): 

Mother Father Other 

Do both parents live with the child? Yes No 

If only one parent is now living with the child: 

Wliich parent is absent? Mother Father 

Hoy long has the absence been? Years 

Reason for absence? Death ~ Divorce Occupation Other 

flow many brothers and sisters are currently living in the same home? 
Older brothers : Older sisters 

Younger brothers Younger sisters ■ '■ 





30 - 



How much oi' youi- child's out~of-sc?iool activities involve spending time 
with .... 



mother | 


0 


1 father 




(circle one) 




(circle one) 


a) 


great amount of time 


a) 


great amount of time 


b) 


moderate amount of time 


b) 


moderate amount of time 


c) 


relatively little time 


c) 


relatively little time 


d) 


occasional relations 


d; 


occasional relations 


e) 


no time spent 


e) 


no time spent 


brother(s) 


0 


1 sist«r(s) 




(circle one) 




(circle one) 


a) 


great amount of time 


a) 


great amount of time 


b) 


moderates amount of time 


- b) 


-moderate amount of time 


c) 


relatively little time 


c) 


relatively little time 


d) 


occasional relations 


d) 


occasional relations 


e) 


no time spent 


e) 


no time spent 


girl friend(s) 1 


0 


1 boy friend(s) 




(circle one) 




(circle one) 


a) 


great amount of time 


a) 


great amount of time 


b) 


moderate amount of time 


b) 


moderate amount of time 


c) 


relatively little time 


c) 


relatively little time 


d) 


oc cas i onal relat i ons 


d) 


occasional relations 


e) 


no time spent 


e) 


no time spent 


other adult men 


8. 


other adult women 




(circle one) 




(circle one) 


a) 


great amount of time 


a) 


great amount of time 


b) 


moderate amount of time 


b) 


moderate amount of time 


c) 


relatively little time 


c) 


relatively little time 


d) 


occasional relations 


d) 


occasional relations 


e) 


no time spent 


e) 


no time spent 
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Parent Hating Hcalea 



Below are twelve rating scales t each requiring different Kinds of informa- 
tion about your child* For all twelve scales (except the first one), would 
you please estimate the amount of change you have observed in your child 
between the beginning and end of the present school year? 




On a nine-point scale, how would you estimate your child's level 
interest in school at the present time? (circle the appropriate 
numlver ) 



of 



' » 


3 




6 T 


1 


[ 


( 


1 [ r. ^ 




very low 
interest 




average high 

interest i nterest 


extremely 

low 




low 

interest 


moderately 

high 



3 9 



very 

high 



extremely 

high 

interest 




During the past school year, has your child's 
to any extent? (circle your choice) 



interest in school changed 



1 ? 3 U 5 6 7 8 9 

{_ (. i [ i_ [_ [ i ] 

extreme great moderate great extreme 

decrease decrease increase increase increase 



3* 1 During the past school year, has your child shown evidence of change 

* in his level of emotional maturity? (e.g,, better control of emotions 

such as anger and Jealousy; fewer fears; more stable behavior, less impulr.ivtO 
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t'xtreme 
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no real 
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change 




increase 




increase 
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During 


the past school 


year, has your 


child 


shown evidence of change 




in his 


leeixngs 01 sen -coni laence.^ 


( e *g • , 


less I ear 01 


laiiure 


, more 




apt to do things that 


are 


new to him, 


more 


confident in 


dealing with 




people 


; less bashful, 


more 


outspoken) 
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moderate 




no real 




moderate 




extreme 
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decrease 




change 




Increase 




increase 
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During the past school year, has. your child shown evidence of change 
jn dependefice on others? (e.g., less reliance on others » more self— 
initialed behavior, less need for help from parents, ItUes to do more 
things on his ovm) 
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no real 
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□ 


Dur i ng 


the past school 


year, has your 


child shown evidence of 


change 


in 


his 


level of aspiration? (e.g., setting higher goals 


for 


himself. 




wanting 


to improve himself, wanting to 


become 


important j 


desiring to 




do 


better in school) 
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During the past school year, has your child shown evidence of change 
in his ability to accept responsibility? (e.g., can be trusted to do 



more things by himself, follows through- on 
reliable, can be counted on) 


projects he 


starts , 


is more 
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9 
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extreme 
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moderate 

decrease 


no real 
change 
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extreme 
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fl. During the past school year, has your child shown evidence of change 
in his feelinps of self-worth? (e.g., has a more positive view of him- 
self, feels a sense of importance, feels loved and accepted by others) 
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9.| Dming tlic? past school year, has your child shown evidence of change 
— ' in his ability to delay immediate satisfaction of his needs? (e.g., 
more patient, more willing to wait his turn, less demanding for what 



he 


wants 


"right now") 
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extreme 
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no real 
change 
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During the past school year, has your child shown evidence of change 
in his ability to resist temptation? (e.g., you can trust him more not 
to do things or to take things which are forbidden, fewer incidents of 
"stealing'* or "sneaking*' things whi^'h he knows he shouldn't have, etc.) 



1 ? 3 U 6 7 8 9 
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extreme 

decrease 
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no real 
change 



moderate 

increase 



extreme 

Increase 



11. j During the past school year, has your child shown evidence of change 
— ^ in his relations with others? (e.g., closer ties with friends and 

family members, more friends and acquaintances, more out-going, more 



interest 


in others) 
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12. 


How would you rate your child's overall 
ment during the past school year? 


social and emotional 


deveiop- 
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vei'y great 
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great 
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some 


no real 
change 

some 


moderate 

improvement 


great 


very great 
improvement. 



decrease decrease Improvement improvement 



Addition 0.1 Caniments : 



Would you please add any additional comments which you feel would 
help in interpreting your reactions to the previous qucEtlons? (use 
other side of form, or additional sheets. If necessary) 

Ihmik you for your interest and cooperation. Please return this 
lorm to the child's teacher at your earliest possible convenience, (use 
enclosed envelope) 
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APPENDIX D 

CHILD STUDY PROJECT 
Teaching Research Division 
Monmouth, Oregon 



Child's Name 
Teacher 



PART A: Attitudes Toward Self 



I nstructions to child ; "I*m going to read a list of words to you, two at 
a time, and I wo\ald like you to tell me which of these words best describe 
you most of the time. For example. If I say the words boy and girl, you 
would chose BOY as the word which best describes you... Now, let's go 
down the list and see which ones you pick to describe yourself." 



Note on administration ! In administering these items to the child, alter- 
nate from one item to the next in presenting the right or the left member- 
word first. For the first three word pairs the order would be as follows: 
happy-unhappy, sick-healthy, good worker-poor worker* so on. Each of 
the item pairs should be preceded by statements such as "Are you usually 

or 7 Do you think that you are usually or ? 

Most of the time, are you or 7" (etc.) 



Test Items ; 

"How about the words happy eind unhappy ... .which of these do you 
think you are most of the time?'' 

mostly hecQ.thy or often sick? 

a good worker or a poor wbrker? 

interested in most things or bored with things? 

a nice person or a not-so-nice person? 

a rule follower or a rule breaker? 

smart or not very smart? 

neat , or untidy? 

liked or not liked? 

helpful or not helpful? 

good person or bad person? 

unafraid or afraid? 



Siimmary Data 

Sub-test Score 

Part A 

Part B 

Part C 

Part D 

Part E 
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a Vinner or ^ loser? 



good sport or bad sport? 



good student or poor student 



have lots of friends or not many friends? 



have good manners or ^or manners? 
honest or dishonest? 
brave or not brave? 
good-looking or not so good-looking? 
needed or not needed? 
kind or unkind? 
friendly or unfriendly? 
strong or not so strong? 
like yourself or don't like yourself? 
wanted or unwanted? 

a special person or an ordinary person? 
thoughtful or not thoughtful? 
trusted or not trusted? 
nice or mean? 

important or not Important? 
polite or not polite? 

Scoring ; The left member of each preceding item represents a posi- 
tive self-evaluation. Beaponsea in this category are scored with 
plus signs (-t-) in the left margin^ and the sum of these is taken as 
the child's total score for this portion of the test. A maximum 
score of thirty-one is possible on this sub-test. 



Sub-test Score 
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PART B'. Attitudes Toward School 



Instructions to ohlld : "Now I*d like to find out something about your 
school , ahd~^ the vray you feel about going to school. I have Just a few 
questions here that I want you to think bout. 



Test Items ; 

Most of the time, do you like coming to school, or would you 
rather not come if you had a choice? (score ^ points if positive 
response) 

Should every boy and girl of your age have to go to school . or 
should some of them be allowed not to go if they don*t want tc? 

(score 1 point if positive response) 

Is going to school something that everybody needs to do? (score 1 
point if positive response) 

Do you think that school is better this year than it was last year, 
...about the same, or not as good? (score 2 points if rated "better," 
1 point if "same" + positive response to item 1, and 0 points for 
"not as good" response) 

Do you care very much if you do well in yotjr school work, or is this 
not very important to you? Ucore 1 point for "care" rvesponse) 

Do other people, like your mom and your teacher, seem to care whether 
or not you do well in school? (score 1 point for "care" response) 

Do you usually try to do better than other kids in your room when you 
do your school work? Or do you mainly Just do the work to get it 
done? (one point for "do better" response) 

When you medce a mistake in your school work, do you try to see what 
you did wrong, or do you forget it and go on to other problems? 

. (one point for "seeing" what he did wrong response) 

Which of these would you choose if you could? Doing school work that 
is hard , but where you learned a lot, or doing school work that is 
easier euid you don*t leeirn as much? (score 1 point for "hard + learn 
a lot" response) 



Do you think that you want to keep going to school clear through 
high school^ or dp you think you might quit before finishing high 
school? (score 1 point for "desire to continue schcol” response) 

Ilf positive response to previous item] 

Do you think that some day you would like to go on to college after 
you finish high school? (score 1 point for "desire to go to college" 
response) 



Scoring ; The child's score on I^ort B of the inventory is obtained 
by finding the sum of scores on individual items from the preceding 
questions. A maximum of 15 points is possible on this portion of 
the test. 



Sub-test Score 
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PART C: Teacher-child Relations 



Instruct long to child ; ”We®re coming along Just fine, 

Cchild’ 8 name) • There are a few more things I’d like you to share with 
me ••.mainly about you and your teacher. Oh, like.^^ 



Are you glad to have (Mr^, Mrs.) as your teacher, 

or do you wish maybe you could have had some other teacher this past 
year? (score 1 point "glad” response, 2 points if stated with en- 
_ thusiasm) 

Do you think that (Mr., Mrs.) has enjoyed having 

you in her class these past few months? (score 2 points "yes” re- 
_ aponse, 1 point if "yes” with hesitancy on the child’s part) 

Would you like to have the same teacher in the 3 th grade next year , 
or would you rather have a brand new teacher? (score 2 points if 
^ enthusiastic "same," 1 point if "same” with little or no enthusiasm) 

Does your teacher seem to like other kids more than you, less than 
you, or about the same? (score 2 points if "more," 1 point if 
^ "same” response) 

\ Does the teacher choose you very often as a room helper, or only once 
_ in awhile? (score 1 point for "very often") 

Do you think that your teacher spends more time with you or with other 
_ kids in your class? (score 1 point for "more time") 

Would you like it if your teacher spent more time or less time with 
_ you at school? (score 1 point for "more time") 

Do you think your te€u:her is mainly friendly or xmfrlendly with you 
^ most of the time? (score 1 point for "friendly") 

Are you mainly friendly or unfriendly with your teacher most of the 
_ time? (score 1 point for "friendly") 

Is the teacher usually pleased with the things you do in class, or 
do you think she isn’t very pleased with your work? (score 1 point 
__ "pleased" response) 

Do you usur^lly tr;/ to do things to please your teacher, or do you 
^ usually not think about doing this? (score 1 point for "please teacher") 

Do you think that the teacher likes being around boys and girls your 
^ age? (score 1 point if "yes" response) 



Does the teacher seem to like boys and girls about the same amount » 
or does 3 he 3eem to like one group better than the ether? (score 
1 point if ”boys" preferred) 

Do you sometimes feel that you are one of the teacher's favorite 
students , or do you feel that the teacher treats you pretty much 
like all the other kids in the room? (score 2 points if "favorite**) 

Do you spend a lot of time with the teacher after school, or do you 
do this Just once in awhile? (score 1 point if "a lot") 

Would you maybe like to be a teacher when you grow up? (score 1 point 
if **yes") 

[if no, inquire what the child would like to be when he grows up] 



Scoring ; The sum of scores on individual items represents the 
child's score for Part C of the inventory. A total of 21 i>oints 
is possible for this portion of the test. 



Sub -test Score 
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PART D: Social Attitudes 



Instructions to child ; ”Well, we’^re getting toward the end now, 

(child’s name). How are you feeling? .. .I’ll bet you haven’t been asked so 
many questions all at once for quite awhilel Just a few more things I’d 
like to talk about... then I have a little something to give you for spending 
time with me today... Some of the questions I have are still about school, 
but a lot of them won’t be. Let’s try some. . .alright? 

You tell me whether you agree or don’t agree with the things I’ll read to 
you. Like, if I say you’re a boy, you would say ”l agree!” Now, here are 
some others... you let me know if you agree or disagree with what I say.” 



Test Items ; 

[Use the following scoring code: A=agree, D=dlsagree] 



When a person doesn’t like to do something he’s supposed to do him- 
self, he’d be smart to get somebody else to do it for him. 






It’s no use worrying about problems in the world, because a person 
can’t do much about them anyway. 






When I work on a class project I usually let other people do most 
of the planning. 



T7T 



If a person is doing something important he should stick to it, even 
if something else he likes to do better comes along. 



ttt 

T=T~ 

TTT 



Every person should give some of his time for the good of his city, 
even if he is very busy with his own business. 

Being honest doesn’t always pay off. 

People should alwdys try to finish things that they start. 

It’s more important to work for the good of the team than it is to 
work for your own good. 



It doesn't matter if a person is late for school, as long as he 
doesn't get punished for it. 



rr 

If a person finds something that's been lost he should be able to 
keep it. * ' 

If I see somebody in trouble t and I don*t know who they are, I 
should leave them alone and mind my own business. 

PT 

The government shoxild worry only" about our own country and let 
other countries handle their own problems. 

T=r 

People would be a lot better off if they could live far away 
from other people and never have to do emything for them. 






ttt 

TT- 

VT 

rr 



It *8 always important to do the very best you can in your work. 

All members of a family should share in the housework, even the 
children. 

A person should always mind his own business and let other people 
worry about their own problems. 

If you're good most of the time, it's alright to be bad when you 
want to be. 

Somebody who is rich or famous should always be treated better 
thw other people who are not. 



It would be alright to borrow something from another person with- 
^ out asking him, as long as you put it back and didn't damage it. 

People don't need to volie at every election 

rr- 

When you can't do a Job, it's no use to try to find somebody else 
to do It. 



If I had a choice between getting one dollar today > or waiting two 
months to get five dollars, I'd wait the two months for my money. 



T:T~ 

TT 

rr 



The main reason for hot doing something vrong, like stealing or 
cheating t la that you might get caught and punished. 



It's alright to tell a lie aa long as nobody knows about it. 
Only rich people should be made to pay taxes. 



PAST E; llelay of Relhforc«itont 



Instructions to child t **Guess what (child's name)?... 

we're all through now. I'd like to thank you for spending time with me 
like this ... It was fun for me . And • because you were nice enough to 
help me out* I'd like to give you a little something in return." [get 
out small candy to show the child] 

"I didn't bring the larger candy bars with me today* so I'll give 
you a choice. You can have thin small candy now... or, if you wait until 
I come back In a couple of days* you can have a large candy bar then. 
Which do you want... the small candy now* or the large candy in a few 
days?" [wait for response* then ask:] "Are you sure that's what you 
want to do? Okay." 



Scoring: Check idilch response child made. 

took small candy 



□ preferred to wait 




I 
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APPENDIX fl 



March 1970 

Social Learning Project 
Oregon Research Institute 

Manual for Coding Discrete Behaviors in the School Setting 
Joseph A. Cobb and Roberta S. Ray 

This manual is a guide to be \ised in connection with the observation 
of classroom behaviors. The code has been developed to provide a precise 
record of behavioral rates in the classroom. Many behaviors have been de- 
fined previously by Ray, Shaw, and Patterson (1968). 

The observer will look at the subject and each male peer in alternating 
six-second intervals, i.e«, subject, peer; subject, peer; subject, peer; etc. 

The observer will code the appropriate behavior by placing a circle around 
the category on the coding sheet. If there is a response to the behavior by 
another person which can be discerned by the stibject, the response is to be 
coded, A vertical line ( | ) is to be placed through the symbol of the res- 
ponse on the coding sheet if the response is by the teacher ^ if the response 
is by a peer^ a horizontal line (-) is used. 

An auditory device (clipboard with built-in interval timer and auditory 
jack) is provided to produce a signal every six seconds so the observer will 
know when to code a child's behavior. An efficient procedure for coding is 
to observe the child for a few seconds after the auditory signal occiu?s and 
check to see if there is a response from the environment; then code the behav- 
ior observed as well as the response; if there is no immediate response ^ but 
a response occurs before the end of the six-second interval^ code that res- 
ponse » wait for the next auditory signal and repeat the procedure for the next 
person. Once all male peers have been coded in the classroom, the observer 
will begin coding in the same order of peers on the same coding sheet as in 
the original sequence. Sometimes the original order will be difficult to main- 
tain due to movement in the classroom; in these caises the observex^ should 
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attempt to sample all peers, regardless of order, before returning to coding 
the same peer twice. If a peer leaves the room or is unobservalbe for other 
reasons, do not leave the space blank, just cohtinue and code the next peer. 

Space Is provided on the sheet for the academic activity, the structure 
provided by the teadier, and the kind of work (group, individual, and transi- 
tional) that was occurring at the time of coding. The observer is to fill in 
the academic activity, e.g. , reading, arithmetic, social studies, etc., the 
type of structure, and the kind of work. VRien changes occur in the latter two 
areas while the sheet is being coded, a symbol is to be placed at the beginning 
of the subject or peer line in which the change occurred. The symbol should be 
the first letter of the five categories used to characterize the situation. For 
instance, if the teacher is lecturing to the class and then begins to have them 
Work on individual work assignments at a point where only part of the class has 
been coded, an "I” is placed in front of the child's number at which point group 
Work changed to individual work. 

The definitions for^the five categories ar*e as follows: 

Structured— The teacher heffl provided clear guidelines for the children to 
follow in carzying out tasks. 

Unstructured— The guidelines for the child's behavior are vague or unclear 
to the observer, i.e. , the students c^ determine what they want to do in terms 
of academic activity and/or non- intellectual behaviors. 

Group— The class is involved as one unit in academic activity, e.g. , teacher 
lecturing, student reciting while entire class listens. Also, "Group" is to be 
coded when there are small groups in the class, as often occurs in reading. 

Individual— The majority of the students are doing work by themselves at 
desks, e.g., social study projects are being done by each student. "Individual" 
can be checked even though the student asks for and receives help from other 
peers and/or teachers. 
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Trans itional" -»This category should be checked when the class is between 
activities^ p waiting for recess, lining up for lunch, cla;'.s returning 
froiri recess, teacher has indicated reading period is finished but has pro- 
vided no directions for the next activity* As soon as teacher provides dir- 
ections for the next activity, the ^'transitional” category is to be omitted 
and either the "group” or the "individual” category checked. 

It is essential that only one behavior be coded for each subject* Al- 
though there will be instances in which more than one behavior code is appli- 
cab3.e, the observer should code only one* To facilitate a consistent choice 
of categories among observers, the codes are ordered in the mcjuial as well as 
on the code sheets in a hierarchical fashion for appropriate and inappropriate 
behaviors. The observer is to go from left to right until the first applicable 
code category is reached; that category is to be marked and no other* 

The ^ same procedure is to be followed for picking a peer and/or teacher 
response* The rule to keep uppermost in mind regai*ding the choice of res- 
ponse is that the response is specifically directed at the subject* For ex- 
ample, if the student is attending to his work aiid a peer drops a book with a 
loud noise, the student's behavior is coded but not the peer's behavior as the 
behavior was not directed at the subject; however, if the peer dropped the book 
on the student's desk, then that response would be coded* 

In the following list the code definitions are applicable to both behav- 
ior of the subject and to responses from teachers and peers unless noted other- 
wise: 

AP Approval* Used whenever a person gives clear gestural, verbal, or physical 
approval to another individual* ”Approval" is more than attention, in that it 
must include some clear indication of positive interest or involvement* Ex- 
amples of "approval” are smiles, head nods, hugs, pats on the back, and phrases 
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such as,>"That^s a good boy*” ”Thank you*” and ”That*s right*” ”That*s a 
good job.” 

CO Complies# This category can be checked each time the person does what 
another person has requested* e.g.* the teacher asks class to take out note- 
books and pupil does; she asks for paper to be turned in and pupil obeys; 
pupil asks for pencil and teacher or peer gives him one; teacher tells class 
to be quiet and pupil is quiet. 

TT-t* Appropriate talking with teacher . This category con be checked when 
the pupil talks with the teacher* whether in private as in independent work 
situations or answers questions in other situations. If the teacher Is in- 
teracting with the child when the child is talking appropriately* the res- 
ponse is coded TT+. The reason for coding the svi)ject*s behavior ai^d the 
response in the same category Is the difficulty of differentiating other 
responses in quick verbal interchanges; of course* if other x^sponses are 
appropriate* e.g** AP* DI* or AT* and can be clearly differentiated* they 
preclude coding the response at TT+* 

IPt Appropriate interaction with peer . Coded when the pupil is interacting 
with peer and is not violating classroom rules. Interaction inludes verbal 
and non-verbal comnunlcation* e.g.* talking* handing materials* working on 
project with peer. The response for the peer is IP+ if the peer is interac- 
ting with the subject. The main element to remember in applying this code 
is that an Interaction Is occurring^ or one of the persons is attempting to 
interact. If two students are working on a social studies project* the code 
is IPt Is they artj talking to each other or organizing a notebook together * 
but if the siibject is simply writing a report* then the appropriate code is 

VO Volunteers . Coded when person indicates that he wants to make an academic 
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contribution^ teacher asks a question and he raises his hand* 

IT I nitiation to or by teacher. Pupil or teacher initin.ces or attempts to 
initiate interaction v;ith each other, but not in conjunction with volunteering. 
Pupil may go to teacher^s desk during independent study or raise his hand and 
seek assistai’ce in solving an arithmetic problem; as a response, teacher may 
initiate interaction with pupil, e,g,, teacher may ask pupil for answer to 
on arithmetic problem; teacher may ask pupil to pick up class papers; pupil 
asks permission to sharpen pencil; pupil asks what is for lunch, etc, 

AT Att e nding , This category is used whenever a person indicates by his 
behavior that he is doing what is appropriate in a school situation, 
he is looking at the teacher when she is presenting material to the class; 
he is looking at visual aids as the teacher tells about them; he has his eyes 
focused on his book as he does the reading assignment; he writes answers to 
arithmetic problems; the teacher or peer looks at the child reciting, ''Atten- 
ding” is to be coded as a response v:hen there is an indication that the subject 
is aware that a teacher or peer is attending to him; thus, when a child is 
working, and the teacher looks at him, the child must make some recognition 
of the attending on the teacher*s part, e,g,, he looks at the teacher, 

P N Physical negati ve. Use of this category is restricted to times when a 
person attacks or attempts to attack another person with the possibility of 
inflicting pain. Examples include slapping, spanking, kicking, biting, throw- 
ing objects at someone, etc, 

PS Destructiveness , Use of this category is applicable when a person destroys 
or attempts to destroy some object, e,g, , breaking a pencil in half, tearing 
a page from a book, carving name on desk, etc. This category is not to be used 
when the person is writing em answer or working out a problem on a desk with a 

pen or pencil, 
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PI Disapproval . Use this category whenever the person gives verbal or 
gestural disapproval of another personas behavior or characteristics. Shaking 
the head or finger are examples of gestural disapproval. "I do not like that 
tone of voice,” "You didn*t pass in your homework on time," "Your work is 
sloppy," "I don*t like you" ai'e examples of "disapproval." In verbal state- 
ments it is essential that the content of the statement explicitly states dis- 
approval of the subject’s behaviors or attributes, e.g., looks, clothes, atti- 
tudes, academic skills, etc. 

NY Noisy. This category is to be used when the person talks loudly, yells, 
bangs books, scrapes chairs, or makes any sounds that are likely to be actually 
or potentially disruptive to others. 

NC Noncompliance , To be coded whenever the person does not do what is re- 
quested. This includes teacher giving instructions to entire class and the 
subject docs not comply. 

PL Play. Coded whenever person is playing alone or with another person, e.g,, 
playing tic-tac-toe in class, playing softball at recess, throwing a ball in 
classroom, etc. 

TT- Inappropriate talk with teacher. Use whenever content of conversation 
is negative toward teacher by pupil or when classroom rules do not allow in- 
teraction with teacher. Examples are, "I don’t want to finish this lesson," 

"I won’t go to the principal’s office," etc. This category should not be used 
if DI is appropriate. 

IP- Inappropriate interaction with peer. Coded whenever peer or pupil inter- 
acts with or attempts to interact with each other and classroom rules are being 
violated. Examples include behaviors and/or responses such as touching a peer 
to get his attention, calling peer by name, talking to peer, looking at p- er 
when the student should be working. 
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IL Inappropriate locale. This category is not to be used If rules allow for 
pupils to leave seats without permission and what the pupil iv doing is not 
an infraction of other rules » e.g. » a pupil goes to sharpen pencil would not 
be classified IL, unless he stopped and visited with neighbors on the way; or, 
unless this activity takes permission from teacher, etc. 

SS Self-stimulation . A narrow class of events in which the person attempts 
to stimulate himself in such ways as swinging his feet, rubbing his nose, ;;:ars, 
forehead, tapping his fingers, scratching, etc., to such an extent that atten- 
tion to other activities is precluded, 

LO Look around . Coded when person is looking around the room, looking out 
the vdndow, or staring into space when an academic activity is occurring. 

NA Not attending. This category is to be used when person is not attending 
to work in individual v;ork situations or not attending to discussion when 
teacher is presenting material* This category is applicable to those situations 
in which the subject is working but he is working on the wrong assignment. Care 
should be taken in using this category. Be sure that no other category is appro- 
priate before checking it. 

Following is a description of a hypothetical situation in a school setting. 
The coding of each sequence is on an accompanying coding sheet. 

The observer has entered the classroom and will be coding the first sheet 
of the observation. The teacher is presenting a lesson in arithmetic to the 
whole class. 

The subject is looking out the window and the teacher says, "Jimmy, don’t 
you ever pay attention to what’s going on?" 

The first male peer is looking at the teacher. 

The subject looks at the teacher. 

The second male peer is scratching and looking at his arm. 

O 

ERfC 

AfiiiniiiiffnffTiaaa . 
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The sribject talks to a peer while the teacher is still presenting the 
lesson. The peer talks with the subject* 

The third male peer answers a question from the teacher. The teacher smiles 
and says, "Fine.” Some of the children look at the interaction between the 
peer and teacher. 

The subject drops a book on the floor. Several peers giggle. The 
teacher sjsySf "That's enough of that, Jiiraiy," 

The fourth male peer is rolling a ball down the aisle to his buddy. The 
buddy rolls the ball back* 

The subject raises his hand in response to a question asked of the class 
by the teacher. 

The fifth male peer picks up a piece of paper at the teacher's request. 

The teacher says, "Thank you." 

The subject rummages through his desk while the teacher is presenting 
the lesson* 

The sixth male peer is walking around the room. Several of his class- 
mates look at him* 

The siibject looks at the teacher* 

The seventh male peer hits the. child next to him. The child hits him 

back* 

The subject raises his hand as the teacher is tal]<ing* She does not look 
at him* 

The eighth male peer looks at the teacher. 

The subject still has his hand raised. The teachei* asks him what he 
wants* 

The first male peer looks at the teacher* 

Subject stomps his foot on tho floor. Several peers look at him. 
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With tl)o toachcsr*3 p:umi3sion> the second male peer explains the lesson 
to <\ neighbor, uho roopond:; with questions. 

Subject 3tai^c3 at the cliild sitting next to him. The child does not 
rccx>ond. 

The third male peer talks to the teacher aJ^out the lesson. She answers. 

Subject talks to child sitting next to him# The child responds. Teacher 
says;, “Stop that talking.” 

Tlie fourth male peer looks around the room. 

The subject is reading a comic book# 

The teacher hay told the fifth male peer to sit up straight in his chair. 
He still slouches in diai.r. 

The subject is still reading a comic book# The teacher takes the book 
away from him# 

The sixth male peer says to the teacher, “That*s a nice dress you*ice 
wearing." The teacher looks at the cliild and smiles. 

The subject yells, “I v/ant to go to recess!" The teacher says, "Speak 
in a lo\>ror tone of voice ? Jimmy." 

The seventh male peer rubs an eraser back and forth on the desk. 

The subject looks at the clock vhile the teacher is giving the lesson. 

The eighth male peer looks at the teacher. 

Subject passes a note to peer# Peer accepts note. 

The first male peer tears a page out of his book. 

The subject sits quietly in chair, looking at teacher. 
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APPENDIX F 



FATHERLESS CHILD SURVEY 
Paul Davaon 

Oregon State System of Higher Education 

Monmouth, Oregon 97361 

( 830 - 1220 ) 




(Mr.) 

Teacher's (Mrs.) 
Name: (Miss) 




School: 




Grade 

Level: (circle one) 1 2 3 ** 5 6 




Class 

Size: 



5 . I Number of fatherless children in your classroom during the 
— 1 present term. 



Boys 



Girls 








Of these children, how many are fatherless as the result of 



i~~Boya \ 

Divorce 

Death 

Other 



I Girls I 

Divorce 
Death 
Other 
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CoopfU’ed vlth other children of the same age group, do father- 
less BOYS in your classroom tend to have problems In any of the 
areas Hated belov? Please indicate the severity of a "problem" 
by using the following code: 

V * Very Serious Problem 
M « Moderately Serious Problem 
S “ Slight Problem 
0 * Little or No Problem 
R « I Reserve Jud^ent Here 



(a) Potential Problem Areas 



% 




Rating 



academic cu:hlevement 

level of aspiration (achievement motlvatio.i) 
emotional maturity 

appropriate sex role behavior (l.e., masculine) 

appropriate sex role interests (l.e., masculine) 

motivation for school work 

self-control 

self-confidence 

relations with peers 

relatione with teacher 

aggressive tendencies (destructive) 

aggressive tendencies (constzoictive) 

frustration tolerance 

attention or Interest span 

ability to delay need satisfaction 

resistance to temptation 

dependence on others 



iOG 



trust in others 
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(b) Pleaae feel free to coiament on any of the preceding Items 
in question #7«(a)« (oee also question IfB) 
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Baaed on your personal experience, would you please indicate 
other problem areas or special considerations which ;rou feel 
to be particularly significant for fatherless children during 
the elementary school years, (e.g., characteristic behaviors, 
special needs, teacher problems, etc.) 



) 




Would you like to receive a summary of the results from this 
survey? 




Yes 



No 



Indifferent 
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